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— 
NIGHT. 
How glorious, yet how tranquil goes to rest 
The mighty power who hath sustained the day, 
Flooding with golden light the distant West, 
As with a noiseless step he glides away. 


He hath departed. Yet see linger still, 
Bright traces of his footsteps in the skies, 

Which now reflect their splendors on you hill, 
Now o’er the landscape fling their purple dyes. 


The changeful winds, declined to deep repose, 
With infant softness now seem hushed in sleep, 

Their gentle breathing scarce a ripple throws 
Upon the placid bosom of the deep. 


The wearied swain, his useful labor o’er, 

To seek his peaceful home hath bent his way, 
The ringing anvil’s noise is heard no more. 

And ceased the shout of children at their play. 


And darkness o’er the earth her mantle spreads, 
Veiling its beauties with a deepeuing gloom, 
And quiet rests its healing inijuence sheds, 
And fragrant flowers exhale their sweet perfuine. 


With chastened beauty now the Queen of night, 
Majestic rises to her starry throne, 

Her hand maids are the planets shining bright, 
And swelling tides her power obedient own. 


Her gentle look man’s angry passion stills, 
And peace returns unto the heart with power,— 
The silence of her reign his bosom fills 
With thoughts of much loved friends, now seen no more. 


And as each well remembered form appears, 
Fond memory tells—all faults forgotten now— 
Of friendship’s happy hours in bygone years, 
E’er care had steeped the heart ; and frown'd the brow. 


Of wedded love, which e’en the hand of death, 
Whose power subdues all else unto his will, 
Hath fail’d to quench, or with his chilling breath 

Congeal, the heart which beats unchanged still. 


Of kindred too, whose warm affection lives 
Though fortune frown and oceans roll between, 

Whose iriendship like the clinging ivy gives, 
E’en to ruin a perennial green. 


Night wanes apace. Now soon the coming day 
Shall to its drear abode the darkness chase, 
And light and life again resume their sway, 
And earth once more put on her smiling face. 


Seared is the heart and cold, which does not feel 
The sacred influence such an hour can give, 
To whom returning light doth not reveal 


Hopes of an endiess day in which the just shall live. oe 


THE BUSHRANGERS OF AUSTRALIA. 


BY THOMAS M'COMBIE. 
During the gue 1840, as I was idling away the sultry afternoon of a Sydney 
suinmer day, I was rather rudely interrupted by the boisterous entrance of an 
old tasengseneypin who had just come down from the Bathurst district with his 
wool. 
William Beattie Alexander was from the part of England in which I first 
opened my eyes upon the highway of life. 
in the colony before me. At home, he was a cutting, dashing fellow. He 
dressed in a smart sporting, or Newmarket coat ; galloped about to races and 
fox-hunts; and spent his father’s money at a great rate. His father died 
comparatively poor circumstances. The neighbours, ever ready with their 
opimion, predicted that the sporting Bill Alexander would soun run through what 
little money he had, and go to ruin. Much to their surprise, they were disap- 
pointed. Alexander started for New South Wales. When he arrived in Syd- 
ney and walked on shore to deliver his letters of introduction, such an extraor- 
dinary swell had not been seen for many a day in that town. The people of 
Sydney see everything and say little. He saw it would not godown. He was 
no fool ; and he made a pretty shrewd guess thathe was set down for a thorough 
ass. After looking round for some weeks, he bought sheep and went up the 


country. People shook their heacs ; and those who took the trouble to speak} 


on the subject, gave it as their opinion, that Alexander would soon be seen in 
Sydney again, disgusted with the bush. Alexander could see plainly that no; 
one cared the sixth part of a straw for him. He, therefore, adopted the most 
prudent system. He looked after his sheep; and with the sole exception of a 
week or two of dissipation, when he made his annual journey down with his 
wool, he was steady and industrious. In fact, he was fairly tranformed into 
the cool, calculating, and thrifty sheep-farmer of Australia. 
It was, perhaps, natural that, being from the same part of our far-olf father- 
land, Alexander should attach himself to me when he came to Sydney. It was, 
however, an awkward thing for me ; as, being neither rich nor of noisy and dis- 
sipated habits, it put me fairly out of my way. Alexander, it is true, 


He had, however, been two years|/ 


would| 


\willingly have paid my share in any expensive lark; but this again, I would 
not, of course, for a moment hear of. did not like to give in toit; butith d 
‘hitherto been out of my power to get off. Alexander was a good-hearted fel- 
low. He, doubtless, considered me a dull, moping book-worm ; and wished, as 
jhe expressed it, to laugh the parson out of me. So | could not be angry with 
poor Alexander ; aud i had always taken lis extravagancies in good . 

| It so happened, however, that at this particular period I was labouring under 
‘great mental depression, caused by the news of the melancholy death of a be- 
loved relative in my far-off fatherland. After the first warm greetings had 
passed, I informed Alexander of the severe dispensation under which I was la- 
|‘bouring. As usual, he attempted to laugh it off; but my manner was so se- 
| rious, that he very soon took his leave. Ie came and sat with me, however, 
an hour or two every morning during his stay intown. He gave me a pressing 
invitation to ride up with him, and try the etlect of country air. I was unwil- 
ling to attempt it; but at last I was persuaded to give it a trial, as] would, at 
‘any rate, see something of the country and of bush-life He cut down his stay 
‘to a week, on purpose to get me away ; and one fine Monday morning we set 
out on horseback, bound for Bathurst. 

In an assemblage of several hundred persons on Bathurst plains, the eye of 
the most careful observer would search in vain for a sour or dissatisfied look. 
Every one that fore abroad appears to enter, with his whole heart and soul, in- 
to the scene. The young men career along on horseback with all the grace for 
which the Australians are remarkable. It is a life replete with freedom. The 
Australian carries, in his tall, light, elegant person, and wild sparkling eye, the 
noble and ae gr Op air of one who cares not a straw for any one on earth. 
‘The only dread that the most timid entertain, is of the wild bands of bushrangers 
‘which, in former times, inspired terror, and spread ruin and despoliation over 
‘whole districts. At one time, those bands of blood-thirsty marauders kept the 
,whole country in a state of the most feverish alarm ; but of late years, they 
have nearly disappeared. A few stray runaway assigned servants will, how- 
jever, sometimes, even at the present day, join together, and start on their cruel 
work of rebbery and murder ; although their career is but very temporary ; as, 
ithe moment the existence of such a band becomes known, the settlers of the 
distiict, fully alive to the necessity of checking the thing at first, rise simulta- 
neously, and attack the desperadoes. A goud deal of bloud flows at times 
when the bushrangers make an obstinate defence ; and the battle will sometimes 
continue until every one of the ruffians fall. 1t was my fate to come im contact 
with one of these bands during my residence at Alexander's station; and I am 
‘about to lay a description of the scene before the reader. 
| ‘That gentleman's station was on the banks of a small creek, in rather a re- 
tired part of the Bathurst district. ‘The hut was inferior to most of those 
‘around ; although, when com with the huts on many stations in the newer 
districts, it would have been looked upon as superior in style. It was built of 
‘heavy slabs, and made secure against wind and weather by a thick coating of 
‘clay and mud. It had a division across; and the immer room was occupied as 
'abed-room. The outer apartment was without any furniture whatever, except 
a lumbering deal table, and about half-a-dozen sawn logs, which answered in 
place ofchairs A huge chimney in the back, built of rough stone and clay, 
sent a perpetual stream of heat through the place, which sent a stranger asleep 
‘in ten minutes, at the usual computation. ‘There was no floor; but the earth 
ae trodden down to a hard consistency, and was no bad substitute for a deal 

oor. 
_ The whole affair was a novelty, and L enjoyed it exceedingly. The day 
{in a perpetual round of pleasant amusements; hunting, fishing, and ¢ asing 
wild cattle on horseback. The hut was situated on the banks of the creek, 
upon a rising ground which commanded a view of a vast tract of country. It 
\was a lovely scene. When the amusements of the cay had ended, we ook 
of a dinner set out in a plain manner, but such as the first hotels in Eugland 
‘could not have exceeded in quality,—tish, flesh, and fowl, m the greatest plen- 
‘ty. After dinner we went comfortably to sleep until tea-time ; for Alexander 
did not allow spirits, or even wine, within his hut. ‘The reader will, perhaps, 
‘consider this a strange anomaly in his character. It 1s, however, a very com- 
mon event for temperance bushinen to become wild during their short stay in 
town. 
| About three weeks after | had been domesticated on Alexander's station, I 
|was surprised to see my host return one jorenoon at full speed, and, with a look 
\of the greatest consternation, give orders to have the windows of the hut barri- 
‘caded, and the doors secured. He informed me that he had been a few miles 
down the creek, where he had received information of a party of bushrangers 
tuat had been robbing and murdering at more than twenty stations ; and as the 
ruffians were but two or three miles off, it was most likely we should be fa- 
voured with a visit from them that very ing. He was determined to give 
them a warm reception, and defend his hut to . last extremity. He put it in 
my power, huwever, to escape ou horseback im a direction contrary to that by 
which the band were approaching. ‘This, however, 1 would not hear of. I am — 
tar from entertaining ai Overweening conceit of my own courage; yet, up on an 
emergency, I can * stand fire’ as well as another; and, at any rate, am above 
such a mean act as leaving a friend in a situation of danger. 

A scout was stationed outside to give notice of the approach of the bush- 
rangers the instant they should appear. We cut up several deal boards into 
jequal lengths, and secured the windows inside. A heavy bar was made as a 
double security for the door, as Alexander expected the bushrangers would 
burst the lock. All the fire-arms about the station were looked out and put in 
|proper trim, ammunition and cart were , the scout was recalled, 
and the door firmly secured. There were three of us in the hut; Alexander, — 
the hut-keeper, and myself. We expected moment to hear the tread of 
the bu ’ horses as they came up the hill; but we were disappointed. | 
Mour after hour passed slowly away, we heard nota sound. Jt began to 
jget dark ; and as we had not anything since the dawn of day, we partook 
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of some cold mutton and bread. 
we had waited for the attack had made us both nervous. 


passed away, and yet they came not. Alexander now began to suppose the!’sake of 


Not 2 word was spoken ; the length of time! them ; and the leader several times came out, glass in hand, and drank to us 
Ten, twelve o'clock 


both; swore “we were downright good fellows, and he wished us well for the 
.” Strange ! thatthe ties of home and country bind the heart 


bushrangers had taken some other route, and that our station had escaped their most hardened in wickedness ' By the account of others, this fellow had been 
notice. About one we wentto bed. All was quiet during the night. Morn- the most ruthless and blood-thirsty of the band ; ordering his grim satellites to 
ing dawned as usual; and as Alexander was now confident that the bushrang-) slay all before him ; yet to us he was even kind. Poor fellow! wicked as he — 
ers had taken a contrary direction, the door was opened, and we sat comforta-| was, he met a quick and severe retribution for his deeds of blood. ‘ 


bly down to breakfast. D 
po the hut-keeper, who was outside, rushed in, erying—“ O God, there they 
come!” Alexander started to the door ; and, sure enough, he beheld five men 
mounted on horseback ard heavily armed, riding up the hill at fullspeed, He 
had just time to shut the door, and make all secure, when they came up. 
‘There was three of us in the hut; but the hut-keeper was unarmed. 
a double-barreled fowling-piece, and Alexander had his rifle. ‘The party halt- 
ed at the door : and the voice of one, who appeared to be the leader, roared— 
“ Halloo, within there! Who lives here! Speak, you , or we will 
send you to damnation in five minutes.” We answered not a word. The whole 
party dismounted ; and having tied their horses to a fence, proceeded to try the 


door. ‘So well had Alexander secured it, however, that, although the lock) | 


burst in five minutes, it withstood all further efforts ; and, with dreadful oaths, 
the ruffians gave the attempt up in despair. “If you have any wish to live,” 
cried the leader, *‘ you had better surrender and open the door ; for we are cer- 
tain to get in, and we will blow out the brains of every man of you.” We did 
not speak. ‘They now approached the windows; and, having smashed the 
glass, began to batter down the deal boards inside. It was with a beat- 
ing heart that we saw them give way. ‘The lowermost board loosened, and 
at last fell in with a heavy crash. Alexander was kneeling in the corner of the 
room ; and the moment the board fell in he discharged his piece straight through 
the opening. I reserved my fire to protect the breach while he reloaded. The 
leader roared out, ** You , you shall suffer severely for that. Set fire 
to the hut at once,” he continued to his ‘coadjutors ; **suriound it with arms 


presented, and shoot the as they rush out.” , 

All was now quiet for some minutes, when the leader again spoke. ‘“ You 
are acting a very foolish part,” he said ; “* you are exasperating us, and bring- 
ing your fate on your own heads. We ouly want money and arms, and you 
shali have then one more chance for your life. Come out at once, and we will 
not harm you.”’ Alexander began to perceive that this was the most prudent 
step; and he answered him, being the first word which had been spoken on our 
part, “that if he would promise not to harm any of the party, he would undo 
the door.” The promise was given; and Alexander left his corner to go to- 
wards the door. As he passed the opening in the w ndow a ball whizzed past 


him, grazing his arm in its progress. Enraged at such a flagrant breach of faith, | 


Alexander sat down in sullen silence, and refused to give any reply to the fur- 
ther questions of the bushrangers. A heavy pile of wood was placed against 
the door ; and every preparation made for smoking us out. ‘ You had better 


come out at once,” again cried the leader, as he sat about kindling the fire ;! 
“ for you will be burned alive in twenty minutes.”—* I am afraid,” said Alex- 


ander. “ You did not keep any faith with me last time, and I will not trust 
you.” “If you come out now,” replied the bushranger. “I pass you my 
word of honour that no harm shall approach you ; and you stay there to certain 
death.’ It was but tootrue : our sole chance was now to surrender. We 
delivered our arms over to the leader through the opening in the window ; and 
in rushed the whole body, having smashed the barricade to atoms with one or 
two strokes of their battering-ram. 

“« Down on your knees, you , and beg for your life. You will not ; 
then take this,” cried the most ferocious ruffian, discharging a pistol at the head 
of poor Alexander, which wounded him in the cheek. e both sank down 
For my part I made my mind up for death ; and for Alexander, the blood flowed 
copiously from the wound in his face, which added to his otherwise ghastly 


countenance increased the terror of the scene. é' ' 
“ Now,” said the leader, ** you have but one chance for your life : I promised 


to save it. If you act honestly with us, I mean to do so. We want money ; 


and as we are well aware there 1s money here, deliver it up, and we will do you 
no farther harm.” 


I replied, that we had little money ; but all that we had he was welcome to. | 


Hardly, however, had we been seated at the table, || 


|| We had been about twenty minutes out of the hut, and were closely guarded 
by one of the band, who covered us with a double-barrelled gun ; but no farther 
‘insult was offered The fun inside waxed furious, as the rum began to take ef- 
‘fect. I observed Alexander to prick up his ears, and listen attentively. I also 
| ‘thought I heard a distant sound, like the murmuring of the wind in the forest, 


d) or the rush of a body of horsemen at a great distance. By and by, the sound 


‘became distinct, and we could hear the tread of a large party approaching at 
fullspeed. Such was the confusion in the hut, that the bushrangers were not 
aware of their danger until their pursuers had come in sight ; but, under any 
| circumstances, I do not think they would have fled. ‘The aie drew his men 
up abreast outside the hut, and, in this position, they awaited the pursuing party. 
On they came, in full career ; but, unfortunately, they did not wait to forin into 
‘any regular order, but came up straggling like somany geese. The conse- 
‘quences might have been foreseen. ‘hen within ten yards from the hut, the 
| bushrangers discharged four or five barrels straight in their faces. They wavered, 
and fairly faced to the right-about, and down the hill as fast as they could scamper. 
‘There was, in the rear of the party, a stifl, high-coloured old gentleman, a re- 
tired cavalry officer of distinguished ment. He was mounted on a little pony. 
\which was the reason he could not get to the front. He was indignant at the 
‘cowardly conduct of the front line, or more correctly, front mob—for it could 
‘not be termed a line—and abused them as poltroons. Ashamed of their con- 
duct, they halted at the bottom of the hill, and asked the old veteran to lead 
them on. He complied wiliingly, for it was to him a labour of love. He first 
‘commanded eight of the party to dismount, and, under cover of the forest, 
‘which, on one side, ran alimost close to the hut, to keep up a constant fire, so as 
to divert the attention of the bushrangers from the party that was to make the 
gattack in front. ‘The old warrior mounted a strong horse, and, unsheathing his 
‘long shining blade, proceeded to place his forces m regular order. ‘There re- 
mained of the party twelve horsemen. He divided them into two lines of six 
‘men, and took his own station in the middle of the front hne. Onwards they 
came, slow and steady. The old soldier sat stiff and upright in his saddle, — 
looking neither to the right nor left. He had the look of a thorough di-ciplina- 
‘rian ; and his cool courage animated his followers. When about fifty yards’ 
‘distance from the enemy, the party of foot poured in a deadly fire. “ Forward, 
imen,”” cried the veteran ; asd discharging their pistols in the faces of the ene- 
‘my, they were upon them in an instant. The horse of the old veteran was a 
young high-spirited animal ; and by the proper use of the curb and spur at the 


very moment of closing, he reared. Expecting to he trodden down, the leader 


\drew a pistol and presented it a: the horse’s head. He had pot time to fire, 
jhowever ; the bright blade of the veteran was seen to make a quick circle above 
‘his head, and the bushranger fell, with a horrible gash in the forehead. The 
fall of the leader appeared to damp the courage of the others, and they retreated 
to the hut, and poured a most destructive fire upon their pursuers from the open- 
ling in the window. One or two of those in the front rank were wounded ; and 
‘the veteran drew his men aside, to be out of the reach of their fire. 

During the time that what I have been relating was going forward, we had 
‘remained inactive. We had sworn not to bear arms against the bushrangers, 
and we likewise were unarmed. Alexander was faint with loss of blood, trom 
the wound he had received, and I had been endeavouring, for some time, to 
\prevail upon one of the party to go in quest of a surgeon In this, however, I 
icould not succeed ; no one would leave the spot. hat wastobe done? Alex- 
‘ander was not to die unaided, while I was able to help him. I therefore gave 
the hut-keeper strict charge to attend him in my absence ; and, seizing one of 
ithe horses, galloped off, about twenty miles down the creek, in quest of the 
nearest surgeon. I did not draw bridle until I reached his station, and upon 


explaining the matter, and requesting his aid, I was beyond measure chagrined 
ito learn that the bushrangers had been with him before, and made him swear 
not to follow them. I argued with him for a length of time, and informed him 


“Produce then, at once,” replied the ruffian already mentioned, ‘“ without) that, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, his oath was not binding. It 


any of your fine mincing lady-muss speeches, or,’’ continued he, in a threatening 
Me nn presenting his rot at my cond. which, by the way, was upon full cock, 
** you shall be sent to hell in a minute !” ‘ 

All the money in the place did not exceed five pounds, and some odd silver. 
The bushrangers had expected a richer booty ; and were in a passion at being 
disappointed in their expectations. ‘You are concealing your money,” said 
the leader. ‘ You had better produce it at once, as I will shoot you if you do 
not.” The whole of the five now presented their guns, on full cock, at our 
heads: the finger of each was upon the trigger. It was a fearful sight ; the 
least stumble on their part would have sent one or both of us into eternity. 

“ We know you are concealing the money in the house from us,” said the 
leader. ‘* Now, I will count over three times, and at the third, if you do not 

roduce it, we fire. Once, twice ;’’ the fingers of each fumbled about the lock. 
bowed my head to die. ‘ Good by, Alexander,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Farewell,” 
he said. ‘* God bless you!” : 

Alexander,” said the leader, are not you from the county of 

“J am, indeed,” said poor Alexander. And the very thoughts of the blue 
hills, yellow corn-fields, and clear rapid streams of the home of his early days, 
made a tear start. I saw it, and was ready to weep for very sympathy. The 
thoughts of old times and old friends, of a dear father and beloved mother, over 
whom the grass of the churchyard grew ; of many kind-hearted friends, whom 
I might not now behold in this world, made an unconscious sigh escape from a 
breast where grief had already been making havoc. ‘That question saved our 
lives. ‘ Pooh!” saidhe; “ - — your county, and will not see you hurt ; 

ive up your money, and be friends.” 
Bot, Captain,” the savage-looking monster already mentioned, 
“the other ——— ——; we had better shoot hirh at once.” 

“QO! for God’s sake, do not touch him, Captain; he is from your county 

Let him alone,” said the Captain, giving his worthy subordinate an equivo- 
cal look. “If you harm either, look out.”” And he touched his own gun in a 

manner. 
ene ‘Captain required each of us to take an awful oath, that we had no more 
money in the house ; and likewise, that we would not bear arms against them. 
He then took our watches and gold mngs ; but upon my soliciting to be allowed 
to retain my ming, which was of inconsiderable value, he threw it at me, and 
jokingly said, ** You must not come it, countryman, over me too often.” We 
were now led outside, and closely watched ; while the bush-rangers proceeded 
o partake of an excellent breakfast. They carried a few bottles of ram with 


\was long before [ could convince him ; but such was my anxiety for my friend, 
‘that I informed him I would not go without him. He at length consented to 
jaccompany me, with a very bad grace, and having mounted his steed, away we 
galloped for Alexander's station. 

| Upon our arrival, Alexander was worse, and so faint with loss of blood as 
scarcely to be able to raise his head. The surgeon, however, pronounced the 
‘wound as by no means of a serious character ; and the only inconvenient con- 
‘sequences arising from it, would be a month or two of close confinement. The 
wound was dressed, and Alexander carried to a stock keeper’s hut at some dis- 
tance from the scene of action. 

The battle had continued to rage with unceasing fury. The besiegers at- 
tempted, once or twice, to take the hut by storm; but such was the deadly fire 
opened upon them from the window, that even the old veteran who command- 
ed, considered the loss of life too great, and gave over the attempt. Some 
were for placing a quantity of combustible matter against the wall of the hut 
and when the bushrangers issued forth, to escape destruction from the flames, 
shoot them, or take them prisoners. Others, again, looked upon this as too 
ruffian-like a method, and proposed a siege in due form. The veteran, however, 
would not yet give over the attempt to take the hut ; as he hoped, with a little 
more attention to tactics, to be able to subdue the stronghold There happen- 
ed to be a bullock-dray upon the station, and this was brought forward, and 
upset about thirty yards from the hut. This formed a secure shelter for half- 
a-dozen riflemen to hold the bushrangers in check, while another party eed- 
ed to knock in the heavy slabs of the hut. This was a work of both difficulty 
and danger : the slabs were securely fastened. and presented a strong resistance 
to their efforts. At last, one of them gave way, and fell in. ‘The report of a 
couple of fowling-pieces issued from the interior of the hut, and one or two of 
the besiegers were wounded. The task was now, however, less difficult ; and 
one by one, the slabs fell in, until a breach was effected. Tha besiegers now at- 
tempted to enter ; but their progress was stopped by the bushrangers, who 
fought desperately. The veteran, however, cheered or his men ; and, one by 
one, the bushrangers gave way, until a large party entered the hut. Even 
here they would not surrender, but continued to fight with sullen desperation. 
Few on either side had swords, and the fight was determined by fire-arms. The 
jblood shed in the deadly contest was great, as the pistols were discharged in 
the faces of opponents. At last the bushrangers were reduced to two, and ve 
were sec by sheer force. They were borne down by numbers ; but 
was_their desperation that they resisted to the last ; and afterwards, I was so 


or the woful plight of the poor fellows,—every rag of clothing had been torn 
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from their backs in the struggle, and they were totally naked. Their faces| at low wages in England, that the Irish emigrants found themselves badly off ; 
streamed with blood, and were blackcued with gunpowder. They neither spoke| hungry and ragged, they went over to England, and hungry and ragged they 
nor louked about them ; theirs was the calmness of desperation, Thus ended) came back, having earned scarcely enough to pay the expenses of their journey. 
the most severe engagement of the kind upon record. Out of the five bush-| These wandenngs of the Irish labourers to England, take place as regularly eve- 
rangers, three lay dead, and the remaining two were severely wounded. ‘T'wo|'ry year as the flight of birds of passage. The price of labour in England be. 
of the besiegers were killed ; and five, besides Alexander, wounded. The hut} ing double that in Ireland, (in Ireland it is between 6d. and 8d. per diem, while 
aftes the engagement, was turned into an hospital, and the surgeon had work \in England it varies between Is. and 1s. 6d.) the poor Irish, who live on the 
enough upon his hands in attending to the wants of the wounded men ‘poorest food, are generally able to earn the expenses of their journey, and bring 
The bushrangers had their aris tied behind them, and were mourted upon) back small savings.” 
the worst horses in the party. In this manner they were led off to the residence,, Under such circumstances, what wonder is it if the Irish people are ready for 
of the police magistrates. Their guilt was too apparent to afford the least hope, temperance, repeal, or anything else which promises au a'teration in the exist- 
of pardon : they did not ask it ; and, in a week after, suffered the extreme ing state of things, for it would be difficult forthem to alter for the worse ? 
penalty which the saw can inflict. Mr. Kohl, like all who have visited Ireland in a fair spirit of inquiry, attributes 
The summary punishment which followed the marauders; had the effect of||the distress, ina great measure, to the system of uncerletting, and suggests a 
deterring others from following their example. It was a losing game for any||remedy witich, at any rate, bears a plausible appearance. 
to have a day's sport,—for those ruffians consider robbing and plundering to be))  ‘* The s,o0d landlord will direct his attention to one of the greatest evils be- 
sport,—at the expense of life ; and since that time until now, bushranging!| neath which the Irish agricultural system groans, namely, the existence of mid- 


has been a thing unknown in the Bathurst district. |dlemen. In order not to have to treat with a number of petty tenants, or to 
= ‘ ‘draw in one large sum, the revenues of the land on which they never resided, it 
| had become the practice of many landowners to let their land in the lump to 
: TRAVELS IN IRELAND. | people who had a certain aiwount of capital, and who let it again either to the 
[Reisen in Ireland.| Part l. By J. G. Kohi. \peasant or to other middlemen, provided with less capital, who in their turn un- 


Mr. Kolil has paid much attention to a Subject which just now occupies public derlet it, in small plots, to the actual cultivator of the soil. Thus there arose 
attention, the relation between landlord and tenant, and its effect on property| /between the real owner and the real tiller of the land, a series of middlemen, 
and on morals. The result of his observations is by no means calculated to!'who had no natural interest in the improvement of the estate, but whose great 
remove the anxiety which prevails on the subject. object was to screw as high a rent as possible trom the tenant, w order the more 

“In few parts of Ireland do either the nobility or gentry understand anything! easily to pay to tie landowner the moderate reut which he required. ‘The most 
of the Irish language—there are but few places, therefore, where the owners) infamous, unjust, and jajurious part of this system, however, was that in case 
of the soil and the peasants can hold converse. Only in the neighbourhood of}jany of the middlemer became bankrupt or in any way failed to satisfy the de- 
Galway, the most national of Irish towns, are the gentry said to understand! mands of the lano!o-d, the peasant suffered and had to pay his rent 4 second 
the Erse language and sometimes to converse in it. In that neighbourhood,) time. By an act of Parliament, ‘the Subleting Act,’ the working of which 
too, the priests are bound to preach once every Sunday in that tongue. The; commenced, I believe, from the year 1830, the subletting was entirely forbid- 
best Irish scholars are to be found in those parts : among these are Dr. M‘Hale,||den ;—this, however, can only have effect on agreements made after that date. 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of ‘Tuam, and his Viear General, Dr. Loftus. | There are localities im Ireland where the land has becn let to tenants, subtenants, 
The former has published a translation of the Hiad in Irish, a lauguage which, jand sub-subtenants, for twenty or thirty years, nay even in perpetuity, and on 
possessing rich epic and elegiac stores, is peculiarly fitted for such a transla-|'such agreements the law can have but a slow if any effect. Besides this, the 
tion. The same scholar has recently published an Irish version of the poems) law ts often evaded, and a bad old custom is with difficulty removed by the 
of Thomas Moore, which is much admired. Most of the farmers, whom we| operation of a law. The tyranny and misery to which the poor undertenauts 
visited, were in possession of arms—guns and sabres hanging in their houses.) were, and, as I must add, still are, subjected by this system of middlemen, will 
* We could not do without them,’ was the expression they made use of to me = scarcely be credited. It frequently occurs that if the first tenant or middleman, 
and so with regard to the ‘ Peelers,” that is to sayg the armed police, which one) through extravagance or vice, be unable or ouwillmg to pay the landlord, the 
sees in great numbers all over Ireland, the expression is the same, * We could) latter has no other means of obtaining his reuts than that of coming upon the 
not do without them.’ ‘These richer farmers think as their landlords do, and) land, that is, sending his driver to collect the cattle and other property which 
are completely on their side ; for, standing in the position of Middlemen, they! may be on the farm, and to sell them for the payment of the rent. If then the 
have the same fear of the peasantry as the landowner himself. Many combi-|middleman has no property of this kind, or has removed it, the loss falls on the 
nations exist among the poorer farmers and labourers, aud as these combina-| poor undertenant, who not unfrequently has paid his rent to the immediate land- 
tions are said to be as numerous as the grievances that exist, their name must, ‘lord, but is nevertheless obliged to pay it agai to the owner of the soil. Ex- 
indeed be Legion. Almost al] the regulations which an Irish landowner adopts, amples of this disgraceful mjustice were (and are!) not unfrequent. But 
even those which are directed to the well-being of the tenants, are the objects| ‘usage warrants the greatest injustice, and it was the usage for the owner, if the 
of resistance by means of an open or concealed conspiracy. ‘Thus, for exam-||niddleman failed m his payment, tocome upon the tenant These are un- 
ple, if a landlord wishes to cultivate a bog, which, perhaps, has furnished to|'Coubtedly things unheard of in any other country of Eurupe : but there are 
the poor neighbouring tenants a scanty fuel of peat, which, whether rightfully) many things connected with Irish agriculture equally unheard of. There are 
or wrongfully, they had been in the habit of taking, his attempt is sure to be) parts of Ireland, where the people do not understand how to make a threshing 
the signal to all who have an interest in the preservation of the bog. to enter) floor, and where they use any ayy of ground, or even a piece of a maca- 
into a conspiracy against all the works undertaken by the landlord—to destroy|\damized road for that purpose. ill very recently there were to be found in 
them, to remove and throw away the ‘uauure which he had brought together} many places, carts with wheels without spokes, nay, even carts without wheels 
for the improvement of the land, and to annoy him until he has lost all wish toa all, called slide cars. The length of tame too tor which leases are granted, 


continue his invidious task. If a landlord, by raising the rents of his farms, | is a point of no small importance, and many Irish farmers are only tenants at 
has drawn upon himself the hatred of the tenants, a conspiracy is frequeutly|/will. Such people have little ‘nterest in the wmprovement of the land, for they 
formed among the neighbouring farmers, who pledge themselves to pay the|/have no security that they shall not at any motwent be driven out of their farm. 
landlord for the future no higher rent, or perhaps no rent at all, and not to allow) (Of course it is in the power of the landlord to let his land for as long or as short 
others to do it This natvrally embarrasses the landlord, as his revenue is fre-|/a period as he pleases. But there are certain forms of compact and certain pe- 
quently diminished or entirely cut off. For even if any one of the farmers be) |riods for which they are concluded, in general use in [reland. Thus there are 
favourable to him, he is so annoyed by the conspirators around, who not only some leases for ever, some for periods of 99, 31, or 21 years, some for three 
ive him no neighbourly assistaffee, but oppose him, quarrel with him, beat) lives, those of father, son, and grandson. It is said, and, alas, with too mach 
im, sometimes even murder him, that he is no longer able to continue in his| reason, that in consequence of the recently extended franchise, and the agitat- 
farm, and the landlord is compelled to comply with the wishes of his tenants.| ing policy of O'Connell, the farmers are apt to side against their landlords, and 
When leases expire, it is often difficult for the landlord to remove the tenant) the landlords, having found out, that tenants who are protected by long leases, 
from the estate, however much he may wish to dispose of it in any other way ;| are self-willed and often vote against the wishes of the owners of the soil, are 
the tenant clings to the property, and holds forcible possession ; and although] now more than ever indisposed to grant long leases, so that through fear of re- 
the right is clearly on the side of the landlord, yet there is an appearance of moval they may keep the tenants in a state of dependence.” 
cruelty and injustice in dispossessing the tenant, which enlists many sympathi- | Some of the remedies which Mr. Kohl suggests are thus stated :— 
zing neighbours and friends on his side, and thus another conspiracy is formed.“ It would be advisable, if the thing could be accomplished, to forbid entirely 
Threats are now held out against the landlord in case he attempts to remove) these tenancies at will, and to compel the landlords, by a legislative enactment, 
the tenant by force or by the forms of law. If he is not to be intimidated, but| to let their land on lease. This is indeed the general wish of the agricultural 
resolutely appeals to a court of law, the case is brought before a jury consisting) population, and what they call ‘fixity of tenure." No way or means, however, 
mostly of farmers, who are themselves conspirators, and are determined, as| have yet been devised, by which to effect this fixity of tenure. and change these 
they say, not to give a verdict against themselves. Even should the landlord! uncertain tenants at will into hereditary tenants of the soil. Being thus so far 
gain his suit, set the people at defiance, discover and prosecute the leaders,—| behind in the march of civilwation, it is not unnatural that the idea has not oc- 
should he even escape their waylayings and their bullets, he dues, indeed, get! curred to any one in Ireland, of venturing on the further step of converting the 
back his farm, but in a very altered and worthless state ; for the tenant, in this ‘tenants ito freeholders. Even the bold O'Connell does not seem to dream of 
case, does his best, before he restores it, to exhaust the soil and ruin the pro-|/sucha step. Aud this is especially remarkable, as it shows how far the cause 
perty. This, however, is not always the case ; the conspiracies frequently ex-|/of the agricultural population, the most important and first class of society, on 
tend to the murder of the landlord or one of his chief middlemen, and when} |which the whole fabric of the State rests as upon its base, has advanced in the 
this has taken place, it is almost impossible to discover the murderer, as all the||states of Europe beyond the condition of the Irish peasantry. Under most Eu- 
parties implicated keep an inviolable secrecy. Almost all the large and wide-|ropean goveruments—in France by means of a revolution, in almost all the 
spread combinations and conspiracies among the Irish people, of which we have! German States by wise reforms—the oppressed and subjugated peasant has been 
heard so much through Thomas Moore, and the novelists and public journals,| freed from the old feudal power of the nobles, and converted from a bondman 
owe their origin, not to political circumstances, but to the complicated and un-| and a slave into a free though petty land-owner. Even im Russia, during the 
happy agricultural reldtions of the country, which, however, are intimately ‘last few years, regulations have been adopted and mae taken, tending to make 
bound up with politics. The Whiteboys, the Defenders, the Heart of Oak! the peasant less dependent on his lord, aud to give hnw by devrees ownership 
Boys, the Peep-o’day Boys, the Ribbonmen, and those associations which are, over the soil which he tills. It is only m England and Ireland that no ove seems 
known by the assumed name of their leaders, John Doc, Richard Roe, Captain) to have dared to think, whether it would not be 4 wise thing to promise the po- 
Dreadnought, Captain Moonlight, Captain Starlight, Captain Rock—all these) verty-stricken and depressed Irish farmer the ion of lus land as a freehold, 
conspiracies and the like are but different forms of one and the same feeling, or, it this were impossible without a revolution, to follow the example of Prus- 
varying in name and designation with the varying circumstances of the locality.| sia, Saxony, and other countries, and to adopt measures of reform whereby the 
Of many, it is impossible to say that they have ever disappeared, for oue hears tenants at will and leaseholders should become by degrees hereditary tenants, 
of them everywhere, and they are everywhere feared. tixing the rent to be paid by such tenants by law, allowing, and at last enforcing 
** Whole parties of poor Irish reapers and labourers passed, during my resi-| the purchase of the property on the part of the tenant, and by these means gra~ 
dence in a through the place, and excited my compassion by) dually forming the free peasant and independent freeholder. Men have not 
their miserable appearance. On my way from Dublin I had already met with! thought of inquiring, as has been done in France and Germany, and in some of 
swarms of them, who, one and all, complained of the bad times they had hag! the Russian provinces, whether the peasant has not an older and better right to 
during their service in England. ‘They were all of that class of Irish labourers! the land than the owner, who grew over his head gradually by foree and oppres- 
who wander every year chiefly from the western parts of Ireland, as Connaught, sion, and by degrees abstracted from him the land of his fathers. There is, in 
to find employment in the harvest work of the English farmers. The harvest! Great Britain, so holy an awe of touching the rights of property, as recognized 
last year was very good, but there were so many unemployed hands to be hired’ by the State, that no one seems to be able to raise himself to so elevated & point 
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of view as would show him that it might be consonant with the highest wisdom sight. ‘The school-house was a mud hovel, covered with turf, without windows 
tor the State herseif to violate these rights.” or other comforts. The youthful scholars all sat, wrapped up as well as they 

Mr. Kohl then proceeds to show how the land in Ireland came into the pos-| might be in their rags, near the low door of the hut, which stood wide open, ail 
session of noble English families, a tale of wrong which we have already heard holding their little books towards the aperture in order to get as much as possi- 
too often. Onur author is not so singular in his views as to the means of aime- ble of the small quantity of light that was admitted through it. Many of the 
liorating the condition of the peasantry, both Irish and English, as he appears little fellows sat or lay onthe floor ; behind them some were seated on a couple 
to imagine. ‘There have been many writers and theorists, both in England and of forms, patched up of irregular boards, and behind these stood some taller 
Ireland, who have proposed plans similar to those which he himself suggests, ones who held their books to the light between the heads of the front ranks. 
and have cast many a “ longing, lingering look ” back upon those times— | The master, dressed in the national costume, sat in the midst of the crowd. In 

ere England's woes began, _asketch book of Ireland this would have formed an essential picture, and I in- 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. finitely regretted the want of a Daguerréotype in order to perpetuate it. Out- 

In the following passage, the graceful and grotesque are strangely mingled.) side the door lay as many pieces of peat as there were boys within, every boy 
Mr. Kohil seems fond of speculating on the causes of female beauty ; with what having brought one with him as a fee for the master. The latter, on my enter- 
success we leave to the reader to decide :-— ‘ing through the narrow door,rose from his barrel,and, with a friendly salutation, 

“The fairest thing in Limerick, however, is the fair sex itself. The Limerick *P9!ogized for not being able to offer me a chair, saying, ‘ Indeed I am very sor- 


lasses are as famous in Ireland as are the Lancashire witches and the Welch) TY: Your on that I have not the opportunity of offering you a chair. ‘He 
women in England. It is remarkable that both the places renowned for the! teaching the children the Engiish alphabet ; the boys looking very 

cheerful, brisk, and clear over their study ; and if we consider their po- 


beauty of their women lie to the west, and, indeed, to the more Celtic west of) ; : 4 : 

both islands. Is it, perhaps, the greater mixture of the Saxon with the Celtic) Y°"Y: their food, and clothing, we aust indeed greatly wonder at this phenome- 
race that has produced this greater degree of beauty! In western and southern) 2°" which is perceptible in almost all Trish children, at least ,in the country. 
Ireland, too, Spanish blood has been mixed with that of the people, and perhaps. lhe schooi-honse lay close by the road side, but the children lived several miles 
it is the admixture of southern fire with northern tenderness which has produced) and even the schoolmaster did not lodge near. At certain hours they all 
so agreeable aresult. Oris not the neighbourhood of the Ocean, breathing) ™°*! here, and in the evening, when the day's work is over, the boys put their 
fresh breezes from the west, the cause of this phenomenon! But who ean horu books in their pockets and run away homewards: the schoolmaster closes 
fathom all the mysteries which are to be found in the rearing and forming of, the door as well as he can, puts his peat fees into a bag, and, staff in hand 
beautiful woman? I went round the town in the company of an O’Rourke, aj ¥4lks to his remote cottage across the bog. Here we have a characteristic Irish 
descendant of a royal race. [t is well known that an O’Rourke was one of the Picture. b5 sake , 

inost renowned Irish princes, who first fayonred the conquest of Ireland by the, Phe reader, we suppose, will scarecly be satisfied unless*we give him Mr. 
English, and afterwards was put to death by them. The family afterwards fell || Kohl s experience of teetotalism in freland, a subject to which he devotes more 
into decay, and at the present day there are but few of the name left. It wasa) than on chapter. Respecting the movement, he remarks Kir } 
Saturday evening, and therefore the pawnbrokers’ shops, of which there are a)“ Where can we find a similar example of a nation, without preparation, 
great many in all Irish towns, were full of stir and bustle, some being crowded) witheut previous instruction, at once rising, at the call of a single individual, 
hke market-places in full market. All these people were redeeming their San-| while its vices were at their height (for the Irish were notorious as the greatest 
day clothes, employing for this purpose, as usual, some portion of their weekly! drunkards in the world), contending against itself, against its own passions, not 
wages, just received ! the remainder was probably spent either the same even-| Unfrequently against the privileged classes and the most powerful of its priests, 
ing or the next day: on Monday their Sunday dress goes back to the pawn-| tearing itself from pleasant and long indulged habits, and confining itself to 


broker. ‘There are thousands of people in Ireland who live in this way, during! strict and rigorous abstinence! A whole people bas in this case done what in 
the week in rags, hunger, and misery, on Sundays in every kind of finery. Of) the Middle Ages only a few pious monks were able to perform. How hard it 


course this is a very costly mode, as all the pawrbrokers, with their shopmen, 


us to fulfil that saving of Christ, that we should put off the old man and put on 


must live at their aappene. The Saturday 1s, in all Irish towns, as it is indeed) the new man! Yet here we have an instance of five millions of men fulfilling 


in the whole of the | 
followed by the quiet and joyless Sunday ; for, asthe weekly toil is ended, and. 
there is no lack of money,one usually sees in the evening of that day, even tll) 


Jnited Kingdom, a day fall of the greatest bustle, being) the command in one great particular. ‘They have put off at once an old man, 


laden with diseases which have resisted the craft of every physician, and have 
put ona new, abstinent, and sober man in his stead. In all reforms and revolu- 


midnight, half the population of the towns busy in the streets, talking, joking, “ons there have ever been thousands of men who have gained some temporal 
buying, and drinking. Shops and markets are open till midnight, and provision “dvantages by the change. In the Lutheran reformation many princes were 
dealers and chandler’s-shop keepers do then most business, as the poorer classes active fayourers of the retoruing party, because it gave them a pretext for con- 
all buy something extra for their Sunday dinner, and fill up other little gaps im! fiscating abbeys, ecclesiastical preferments, and rich chureh property. In the 


their household arrangements. ‘The beggars, too, are best off on that day, as 
was lately shown by one of them, in a court of justice at Dublin, inasmuch as 
the working people and others who like to give to beggars have most to bestow 
on Saturdays. When I first visited England [ always thought, on arriving ina 


town on Saturday evening, that either a riot had just taken place or was about! 


to occur, for the people whom one then observes hurrying about the strects, are 
all of the lower classes, and crowded together in such masses, that one would 


French revolution the revolutionists took possession of the estates of the higher 
iclasses. ‘The revolutionary heroes of those changes had also the easier work, 
j|as they swam with the great stream, which carried men away before it, and en- 
|\riched them at the expense of others. But in the Irish temperance movement 
every one appears to lose and no one to gain, from Father Mathew himself, the 

apostle of temperance, upto the English Government. ‘I'his Father Mathew 
had a brother, the proprietor of a large distillery, in which two other of his bro- 


think that were the smallest spark among such inflammable matter it would set! thers had large shares. His sister had married another great distiller, of the 
it ina blaze. Yet there are not only sparks, but very large torches flung into! |mame of Halkett; in short, all his relations were connected in some way with 
this inflammable mass without doing the least harm. Thus, I saw one Satur-| the spirit trade, as was almost always the case in Ireland. All these people 


day evening at Limerick, a placard stuck up on every gate, and on every lamp-| 


|,were ruiued in their worldly interests by the reform projected by their relative ; 


= of the city, containing a proclamation from the fnends of O’Connell to the! who, notwithstanding, was not deterred from prosecuting his design, for effect- 
r 


ish people, inthe name of this pret agitator, who was to appear there in a 
few days and harague them. It 


ran in some such way as this: ** Repeal! Ke- 


|ing what he considered beneficial for the people. ‘The spirit distillers and 
'|sellers, the public-house and hotel keepers, were a class of men more numer- 


peal! Repeal! Up, citizens and people of Limerick, and all [rishmen ! Up for jos and influential in Ireland than in any other country, and these people exer- 


a separation from 


ngland, for your birthright of a separate parliament! ‘Ihe! cise a direct influence upon the lowest classes ; and yet against this influential 


immortal O'Connell will appear among you ; it is he who calls you ; he needs! body, who held this sweet poison in their hands, as Hebe held the divine nec- 
your help for the cause of Erin. Be tirm and united, and, like lim, never cease! tar, men who busied themselves m striving to lull to sleep the guardian angel 
to watch over the welfare of your country, and to be ever active for the great, iof the people—against this powerful class th@storm arose. Nor were these the 
cause of our land!’ Besides these, there were other and still stronger expres-||only party who lost; the clergy and the nobility were also suflerers, as also the 
sions, which I have unfortunately forgoiten, inciting the people to hold together, |Government, whose excise revenue was materially diminished. All these los- 


to appear in numbers at the intended meeting, to provide themselves with wart) 
patriotism, and plenty of tribute for O'Connell. ‘The people stood and read this, 


ing parties could only contemplate in the far distance the advantages they 
would derive from having sober and orderly subjects, and were thereiore in- 


proclamation by the light of the lamps, discussing how many pence or shillings |terested in the maintenance of the old condition of things. ‘The people them- 


they could contribute to the rent, and then went quictiy home.” 
In Kerry Mr. Kohli examined into the truth of the current reporis respect- 


ing the knowledge of Latin among the peasantry. Here we have the result) 


of his investigation, together wich a visit to a hedge school in the same 
county :— 

a ao already spoken of these learned, * highbred’ Kerry men, and being 
now in the county itself I was curious to learn what I could respecting their much 
praised Latin education. | had heard everywhere a great deal about shepherds, 
berdsmen, and ploughmen who could read and speak Latin; but all | have 
scen of it myself is this : in two instances men pretended to understand Latin, 
and recited to me a few scraps of corrapt Latin, which they had retained from 
the mass or the Ave Maria of the priest ; and once a peasant’s son knew some- 
thing more, and was able to quote a passage from Horace ; but he told me that 
he had been brought up for a priest, and not having succeeded im his pnestly) 
career had returned to his father’s plough. [ met with another instance of this 
at a later period ; whence | conclude that the Latin of the Kerry men is gene- 
rally connected with the church service, and is learned with reference to it ; but! 
that we must not inier from the praise we hear of their ciassical knowledge, 
that shepherds learn the language for the sake of refined enjoyment, or for the 
cultivation of their minds. *'They do not even understand English,’ said my 
neighbour on the car tome. ‘They do not even understand English in these 
parts’ is in the western districts of England, Ireland, and Wales, a standing, 
expression to indicate the barbarous state of the people. The English language) 
is nere the basis and essence of ail civilization, and people endeavour to learn 
it, ag it will help them on much more easily than their own barbarous Irish, 
which is only in use among the poor inhabitants of the remote parts of the coun- 
try. Ina sunilar way it 1s said in France and the Pyrenees of the Biscayans, 
and in the Vosges mountains of the Germans, ‘they donut even understand 
French.’ And so in Bohemia, Galicia, among the peasants of Courland, Li- 
vonia, &c, the common effort of the peasantry is ta learn German, and it is 
considered a mark of education to understand and ta speak that language. 1 
had, however, an opportunity of observing the mude in which, in these out-of- 
the-way partsof Ireland, the light of menial cultivation is transmitted, by fall- 
ing in with ahedge school of the old national style. lt was indeed a touching 


lselves, who were to abstain from drink, did they gain anything by this reform ! 
'|Were they not rather to subject themselves to what appeared to them one 


of the hardest privations' Were they not required to deny themselves that 
which they had loug considered as their only consolation in their deepest misery ! 
|Were they to be unfaithful to the cup which had seemed to them the Lethean 
draught of forgetfulness, under all their oppressive sorrows! ‘They were re- 
quired to surrender themselves to a sobriety which would make them feel all 
‘that was most depressing in their condition, and only promised them a sweet 
‘and profitable reward in the dim distance. Thus, as [ have said, all classes 
‘appeared interested in opposing the progress of temperance, and this reform had 
\to stem the strong torrent of the interests, passions, and inclinations of all sorts 
‘and conditions of people. Scarcely anywhere can we find those who were to 
igain by this measure. Gain of course was promised, but it was gain of so pe- 
euliar, I ought to add of so unearthly, a nature, as very rarely to have any 
icharms for wilful, sinful man. Order, mdustry, virtue, peace with all mankind, 
‘these were the fruits which the apostle of temperance pronounced as the results 
lof sobriety. And then the earthly advantages which were to flow from it,— 
the better regulation of the household, which was promised as a consequence to 
\the poor—the more regular payment of rents, which was promised to the land- 
lords, if by their example and influence they would consent to advance the cause 
of temperance—the better and truer subjects which were held out as an induce- 
‘ment to Government—all these were advantages so little appreciable at the mo- 
‘ment, requiring so much sacrifice at the first, and promising at last only a pro- 
bable and tardy fulfilment, that they would seein to possess but few attractiors. 
Yet the people flocked together passionately, | might say madly, by thousands, 
‘and hundreds of thousands, made all these sacrifices, and allowed themselves 
\to be converted by this great apostle, who triumphed as gloriously in his cause 
jas almost any apostle before him. Father Mathew often admitted in one day 
\four, five, eight thousand men, and once as many as thirteen thousand. At his 
‘first appearance in Galway no fewer than two hundred thousand men gathered 
‘together to see him, to hear him, and for the most part to be registered by him 
un the list of teetotallers. Asthe Irish Temperance Society has existed for 
five years, and numbers five millions oj members, it must on the average have 
received nearly three thousand members aday. ‘These are all ex i 
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occurrences, such as the historian in vain seeks a parallel to, and the affair is) ed—but this, of course, is merely hinted to our readers, in the * most private 
‘more creditable to the Jrish nation thari anything eise that has ever been known and confidential” manner imagmable—that as Andrew had hastily made the 
of it. For the rest, itis a natural result of the constitution of linman nature, bet, and as hastily repented having done so, his forlorn hope lay in the fancied 
that the whole reform was by no means effected by purely spiritual and righteous) impossibility of meeting his poetic opponent chat night, as it now was waxing 
means ; and it is alse clearly comprehensible how many who favoured the late. His firm intention was to quit Ayr at dawn of day, and thus gallop out 
cause did it from no pure desire for the welfare of mankind and the cause of of the responsibility he had rashly incurred. 
sobriety. * * The motives, too, which have influenced men to exter the | But his companions well knew—what he, alas! did not—that the Ayr free- 
temperance societies have not always been as pure and clear as chrystal. 1) masons held their monthly sitting that night, and that the young poet whom 
have already mentioned the Irish beggars, who sometimes adorn themselves, they sought was then actually in the house with that goodly fraternity—he being 
with the temperance medal because they know that it gives them a much better! one of the “ brethren of the mystic tie.” They called hun out, briefly explain- 
chance of obtaining alms. Many, too, of the landlords have taken up the tem-, ed the ludicrous circumstances of the case, and had no difficulty in persuading 
perance cause, merely to give an example, becanse they hope that sober tenants him to enter the lists against the Carlisle bardling. P 
will be more inelined to pay their rent regularly than drunkards. Many people ‘Phe stranger-poet entered the room, and Andrew Horner could see, at a 
have made temperance serve the cause of niggardliness and avarice ; for many. glance, that he was no common man. At that time, his age was about six-and- 
miserly persons think themselves peculiarly fortunate on finding in temperance! twenty years. His form was vigorous rather than robust. He was well made 
so excellent and laudable a pretext with which to cover their avarice and spare and very strongly set together, His height was rather above the middle size ; 
their guineas. They give now to their families and guests water for wine, and but a shglt stoop of the neck, suchas may ‘requently be noticed in men who 
tea for pnnch ; and as temperance has prevailed and is the order of the day in follow the plough, (and in Scotland, at that time, few farmers were above doin 
Ireland, nobody ventures to eraimble at the substitution. Others have been their own business,) took somewhat from his stature. His complexion was dar 
led to join the movement, not by their love of moderation, and conviction of its! -—swarthy, indeed ; and his features might be called massive rather than coarse. 
excellence, bnt by a kind of fanaticism and superstition. They think not enly But his face was any thing but common ; it repose, it had the contemplative, 
to secure thoir souls’ health in the next world by this means, but they ascribe melancholy look which so often indicates the presence of high imagination ; 
sundry beneficial and protecting powers to the blessings of Father Mathew and! and when he spoke, (often with a sharp, and frequently with a witty, or boldly 
the medal which he bestows, and consider these medals as a species of talis-/ eloquent remark.) there was a preponderance of intelligence—of genius, in his 
man.” aspect and its expression such as Lavater would have been happy to behold. 

We are almost afraid that if the matter were thoroughly investigated, this! His broad pale brow was shaded by dark hair, with rather a curl than a wave. 
last cause would be found among the most influential incentives to the temper-|!His voice was particularly sweet, yet manly and sonorous. But the chief charm 
ance movement in Ireland. But whatever the causes that have most tended to of a very remarkable countenance lay in his eyes, which were large, dark, and 
produce the effect, the effect cannot be denied. Mr. Kohl bears witness to the) beautifully expressive 4 ‘They literally seemed to glow when he spoke with 
sobriety of the Irish people and the better state of things resulting from it ; but! /feeling or mterest. When conversation excited him, as it often did, they kind- 
he is inclined to fear that the duration of the teetotal society depends ou the ‘led up uutil they all but lightened. 
life of Father Mathew. He thinks, that unless he lives tong enough to consoli-|| Such was the young man now introduced to Andrew Horner, and whose very 
date it, it is Ike ly to fall to pieces as it de pends now entirely on him for tts glance subdued hun, amid the flush of his Baechanalian revelries, into a feel- 
existence and continuance. ‘This dependence on an individual, vnd supersiit.ons) Ing ol his own insignificance. [It might have been as much by accident as de- 
reverence for his blessing and his medals, cannot but be productive of prejudi-| siga that the stranger was not introduced by name. At that time, indeed, he 
cial effects ; and we imust confess, that, gladly as we hail anything that throws ad achieved only a local reputation. In a short time after, he was acknow- 
a gleam of light on the gloomy prospects of Lreland, we do not look with any ledged as one of the most eminent and brilliant men his country ever produced 

—how did that country reward his genius! 

He readily joined in the conversation. and did not allow the cup to pace the 
table “ke a cripple,” to use one of Christopher North's memorable expres- 
sions. His language, if sometimes careless, was always vigorous ; and it was 


great degree of confidence to the duration of this temperance reform. — 
We now take our leave for the present of Mr. Koll ; but shall wait impa 
tiently for his forthcoming second volume on Ireland to return to that country. 


> 
Ie: r PN] ory evident that, whatever his education might have been, his mental powers 
\ NI iff 7 ITH BU RN‘ ° | were great. There are men who achieve greatuess without “ the dust of the 
BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. seliools,” making cobwebs in their minds, and such would probably dwindle into 


Andrew Horner—like an Indiaman from Caleutta, or Barney Kiordan, when jeommon-place persons if they had all the advantages of education. ‘They be- 
he met the American liner far out at sea—was * homeward bound" when he come original thinkers and doers, precisely because they have had to teach them- 
came to the principal hostelne in the ancient town of Ayr; not very far from jselves. At the head of this class may be placed the Ayshire poet. 
which is Mossgiel, the farm held by Robert Burns at the date of this anecdote, | required little pressing to get hiin to sing several songs of his own compo- 
and where, if Ae lost some money, the world gamed the fine poetry which—in) sition ; and the unfortunate Andrew Horner had sense enough to perceive that, 
a@ continuous, deep, and flushing stream—flowed to lis pen, from his heart, du- either for stinging satire or touching pathos, these lyrics were inimitable. 

“= his residence there. Having sate with them for some time, he made a shew of retiring, when they 

t never was ascertaimed why Mr. Andrew Horner took such a detour to the insisted that he should allow the wager to be decided, by competing, in poetry, 
west as Ayr—some thirty nules out of the direet road trom Glasgow to Car-) wih Andrew. With well-acted humility, he declined what he called “ the 
lisle ; but poets have odd fancies, sometimes, and poetasters, having the organ certainty of defeat ;” and so real seemed his disinclination for the contest, 
of imitation very strong, atlect to be discursive, m the hope that oddity (copper-) tat Andrew Horner fancied he was actually afraid to enter inte the competition, 
gilt) may be mistaken for the sterling metal of originality. so that, urged on by by the insidious advice of some of those around him, he ask - 

It was a tine evening 1 September, 1785, when the redonvteble Andrew od the stranger, in the exulting tone and manner of anticipated triumph, to 
Horner entered the common room of the inn at Ayr. Some half-dozen raut-\ have one trial, at least. The challenge could not, in honour, be declined ; and 
ing, roaring, dashing young fellows-—fond of their glass and yoke—weve sit!ing) with apparent and well-acted doubt ot its result, it was accepted. 


down to diner as he ¢ ntered, ‘ xactly im the nick of time. Room was im-| Ane pigraim was the subject chosen, because, as Andrew internally argued, 
mediately made forhim. ‘The oldest occupant in the room took the chair, ac- \-« jt is the shortest of all poems.” In compliment to him, thecompany resolv 
cording to the inn-usage ‘ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,’ and,|/eq@ that his own merits should supply the theme. . 
by the contrary rule, Audrew Horner was made vice-president, by virtue of his), He commenced— ; 
being the moat recent arrival. “ Jn seventeen hunder thretty-nine’— 

We may take it for granted that, what Mr. Carlyle would eall “ the remark- jand he paused. He then said, “ Ye see, | wasborn in 1739, [the real date 
ablest” justice, was executed upon all the viands. ‘The cloth being removed, iwas sosme years earlier,} so | mak’ that the commencemen’.” 
the chairman gave “ the king.” It was Andrew's tara next : and, m the cus-|!  Hfe then took pen in hand, folded his paper with a conscious air of authorship 


tomary routine, he should have given “the queen and royal fa:nily 5" but. much) squared himself to the table, like one who considered it no trifle even to write a 
to the surprise and amusement of the company, he started on his legs, made 4) tetior, and slowly put duwn, in good round hand, as if he had been aking out a 


vehesient speech de omnibus rebus’? (which, being interpreted, does of pareels, the line— 
mean a rebus in aa omaibus, as we once hearda blue stocking translate it !)—| “ Inseventeen hunder thretty-nine ;” 
branching off to London politics and Camberland potatoes—glaucing at Wilham sats ‘ ‘ 
| but beyond this, afler repeated attempts, he was unable to advance. The se- 
Pitt, the boy-mineter of that day, and Lord Thurlow’'s gracious mannor—glid- | 
> At last, when Andrew Horner reluctantly admitted that he was not quite in 


tion, introducing a lenethy eulogy of the British puets, with a modest allesion)! 
‘ithe vem, the pen, ink, and paper, were handed to his antagonist. By him they 


to his own metrical ments, So intent was he onthe subject, that he plom; 


were rejected, for he instantly gave the following, viva voce :— 
ed down into hia chair, at the end, without haying proposed any toast & 


ever. In seventecn hunder thretty-nine, 
The wit who presided had a very particular and pleasant penchant tor fun Phe Deu gat stuff to mak’ a swine, 
Therefore, no sooner had Horner resumed his seat, than the chairman—with a And pit iti acorner; — 
gravity of manner which deceived no one but his self-satistied and unconscjous But, shortly after, chauged lis plan, 
butt, intimated that would be no more than decarous to drmk the healih of) Made it something like a man, oa 
the eminent literary character whose society they were then fortunately enjoy-| And called it Andrew Horner ! 
ing. After a few more complunenuts, hyperbole of which was exquisitely lodi-| The subject of this stinging stanza had the good sense notto be oflended 
creas, he proposed “ The Poets of Great Britain, and Mr. Horner, their worthy) with its satire, cheerfully paid the wager, set to fora night's revelry with his 
representative ,ucw trends, and thrust his poems between the bars of the grate, when “ the 
So copiously was he fed with flattery and punch that, ere the second bow] of ma’ hours” came on to four in the morning. Ass his poetic rival then kindly 
the latter was exhausied, Andrew Horner bad mounted on a table (by speciai ‘rolled up the hearth-rag, in a qniet corner of the room, to serve as a pillow for 
desire). and, with great emphasis, read for his new frends sundry extracts from the vanquished rhymester—then, literally, a carpet knight—the old saan, bet- 
what he loved to call his * poetic poems.” Much mock applause followed this ter prophet than poet. exclaimed, ‘* Hoot, mon, but ye'll be a great poet. 
exhibition, and more than ever did he believe that he was predestined to revive yet!” ; 
fine poetry in the land. ;, Answer, O nations, whether the prediction was fulfilled! In a few months 
‘To carry on the joke yet further, and * fool lim to the top of his bent,” a fer, a volume of poems was published from the press of John Wilson, of Kil- 
critical dispute was commenced as to the relative merits of each poem which /Marnock—the author was a peasant by birth, a poet by inspiration. Coarse 
the company had heard. At last, one gentleman hinted, with a show of inde- |Was the paper on which these poems were printed, and worn was the type. But 
pendeuce, that their guest nught aot be such a very mighty bard as they imagin- the poeins themselves were of that rare class which the world does not willing- 
ed. Horner's mettle was wp immediately, and, with as much warmth as mo- ly let die. ‘The fame of their author has flown, tar and wide, throughout the 
desty, he defended himself — His opponent affected to be yet more critical, and, World. His genius and his fate have become * at once the glory and the re- 
fully aroused Andrew's indiffation by exclaiming, “ Tut, mon ! there's a lad/ proach of Scotland.” That author was the same who, in a sportive mood, made 
near by wha wad mak mair pomes in a day than yoursel’ cud compose, as ye 49 epigram upon poor Andrew Horner. His name was—Robert Burvs. 
call it, in a month o’ Sundays ‘ 
Extremely indignant at this imputation on his bardship, Andrew rashly back- ‘Tue Art or Suoppine.—‘ What's the price of this article '” inquired « deaf 
himself against the field. A wager was immediately offered, taken, and book-'jold lady. ** Seven shillings,” said the draper. ‘“ Seventeen shilling: | she 
ed, as to the result of a trial of poetic strength between Andrew Horuer and, exclaimed, “Ill give you thirteen.” “ Seven shillings,” replied the honest 
this “ lad near by,” who was put forward as his opponent. It was resolved to; radesman, “is the price of the article.” “Oh! seven shillings,” the lady 
ring the matter to a conclusion on that night, if possible. It must be confess-| tharply rejoined, * T'llgive you five !” 
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SCENES IN INDIA. 
From “ Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon.” 

VOYAGE UP THE GANGES CONTINUED—SCENES ALONG ITS COURSE—DINAPORE— 
THE STABLES—A MURDER AND EXECUTION. 

Dinapore is a station for an infantry regiment ; and were it not that lying 
low, it is, during the hot seasons, very unhealthy, it would present any features 
of attraction even to the Europoan. The country round is extremely rich and 
well wooded, while an excellent bazaar under the management of the Quarter- 


square, and ample stabling attached to them ; and though the distance from 


Calcutta be not less than five hundred miles, the accommodation atlorded by a) 
water-conveyance appears materially to abridge it. It was in Dinapore that, 


for the first time, | encountered elephants hulding their way through the nar- 
row streets of the regimental bazaar, yet injuring no one ; and as the spectacle 


A particular elephant, which was pointed out to me, had bee 
as often as it passed a confectioner’s stand, to receive from the keeper of the 


stand, in the very heart of the bazaar, a parcel of sweetmeats. ‘The owner of 
the beast becoming aware of the custom gave the elephant’s keeper money, and, Ye" yellow and fleshless ; and a hasty atteinpt to open with them some con- 
desired him not to restrict his charge in his recreation, but to pay for what th» 
elephant got regularly once a week. The Mobut,a dishonest man, kept the (no- 
ney to himself, in consequence of which the confectioner, who began to grow 
tired of feeding such a customer on credit, applied to him for payment ; it was, 


refused, and the confectioner, as a matter of course, protested that he would dis | 


burse no more sweetmeats. Well, it came to pass once upon a time, that the: 
elephant arrived as usual in front of the stall ; he held out his trunk, offered! 
his accustomed salutation by grunting, yet received nothing. On the contrary, 
the baker loaded the Mohut with abuse, and he and his gigaptic charge by-and-| 
by passed on ; they proceeded to the tank, whither they were gomg to water,’ 
ond thi elephant drank as usual. ‘They then returned—but the elephant would) 
stop again in front of the stall, and the confectioner again assailed him and his! 
driver with the language of reproach. A summary punishment awaited him. 
The elephant, pointing his trunk with great accuracy, let fly among the pastry 
and sugar-plums before him such a shower of dirty water as soon reduced thie 
whole to a state of absolute dissolution. As was to be expected, the confec-) 
tioner complained to the owner of the beast, upon which all the facts of the case! 


became known, and the poor artiste having been remunerated for all the! 
losses which he had sustained, a fresh Mohut was found to take care of his cvs-, 
tomer. 


| 
Nothing could exceed, on very many accounts, the degree of interest which 


attached to the remainder of our voyage after we quitted Dinapore. The far-||P"" eer Yn th ; Se " sities brought us 
ther we penetrated into the heart of the country the more were we struck wit)|/“#em under foot. On this night, however, our rambling propensities brought us 
the peculiarity of the scenery and the strangeness, at least to us, of the customs 
of those who inhabited it. Beautiful villages lay here and there along the riv- 


er’s bank, all of them clustering round their own pagodas ; and each having tts, 


baths, its oratories, and terraces by which the inhabitants approached to cast| 


upon the sacred stream their votive offerings. ‘The consequence was, that as 
often as we looked towards the shore we beheld little groups of both sexes at 


untary reverence, for the sort of religion, wild and extravagant as it is, which 

led its votaries to do honour to the deity by so simple yet so elegant a custom. 
In making a voyage up the Ganges you invariably bring-to at nightiall. ‘The 

native boatmen have, indeed, no idea that it is possible to hold their course in 


night that the process is invariably gone through. A very striking scene it con- 
. : | eyes with an expression so suspicious that we were heartily glad to leave him to 


| his own reflections. We accordingly pushed on to the Raja's palace, which we 


sequently is after your cables are made fast, and under thetrees, that grow 
to the water’s edge, dozens of fires are lighted. Woe, however, tothe Europe-| 


an who approaches too near to these fires while the rice that is required for the 


evening meal may be undergoing the necessary preparation. If he disregard | ; ; 2 
8 : = RO 2 y prep Sere’ |\turned our faces back again towards the boats. A considerable detour carried 


| us wide of the buffaloes, and we reached our sleeping berths in peace. 


the shouts and signals of the natives they throw both rice and their cooking 
utensils in the fire, and then, for the amount of remuneration, the travsgressor 


the dark, and as their provisions, simple though they be, require cooking, it 1s at! 


DecemsBer 9, 


Onwards and onwards we went, the river narrowing slightly as we drew nearer 


_to its souree, and a novelty of some kind or other greeting us at every stage. 
‘One day we passed a huge rock, which rises upright out of the centre of the 
stream, and which the violence of the current has, in the course of ages, well 
‘nigh cut in twain. It is surmounted by a hut, in which dwells a Fakir, one of 
that class, half-mendicant, half-enthusiast, with which all parts of India abound, 


and whose habits are now familiar to every well-read person. How they levy 
contributions of rice and bread from door to door, I need not therefore tell, 


a | neither is it worth while to describe their voluntary penances—their years of 
Master, as these military markets always are, supplies the troops with every) ’ 
article of consumption of which they can standin need. The barracks. too, “re! holding one or both arms in the air; their horrid exhibitions on the swing, when 
commodious and well arranged, having a large grass plat in the centre of the 


torture as they stand motionless, never sittmg or lying down to rest, and often 


arusty hook is driven through the skin of the back, and themselves are whirled 
round, shouting, and apparently triumphant, for half au hour at atime. These 
matters are set forth so much at length in all manner of publications, that even 
this hasty allusion to then might well have been spared But itis one thing to 


j read of exhibitions so strange. and quite another to witness them; the subject 
: : aap | may be stale to all the world besides, but has still some interest for me. 
surprised me very much, so the expression of my wonder drew forth fron oilers 
familiar with the animal's habits, many tales of their sagacity, of which the fol- 


lowing is one. € 
nin the habit,|\° the 2Ist Draguous. These men were on tle passage to Calcutta, and a more 


While we were mm the act of passing this rock, a numerous fleet of boats ap- 
peared in the offing, which, as they approached, were seen to contain the relics 


tiserable set of scarecrows it has never been my misfortune to bebold. Climate 
‘and disease a; peared to have made sad havoe with the whole of them. They 
versation m passing, showed that their tempers not less than their animal mots- 
ture, had been dried up by the suns of India. For example, having fixed my 
eve upon a gaunt and currie-coloured Serjeant, | hailed him, and proceeded to 
ask whether Cawapure was a nice place, and things cheap there. ‘* You'll tind 
out all that for yourself,” was his reply, as he turned upon me a ghastly look, 
‘when Jack Morbus (meaning the cholera,) has brought down your buffalo hide 
to regulation pattern.” There was something irresistibly comical in the ex- 
pression of the speaker's countenance, as well as in the cankered and crabbed 


answer which he vouchsafed to a civil question. So we burst mto a hearty laugh, 
| and thus the two regiments passed one another. 


In due time we reached Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos, and were 
fortunate enough to arrive at a season when some great religious ceremony was 


| going forward. ‘The river was in consequence covered with votive garlands, 
| and multitudes of both sexes were refreshing at once soul and body 1m the sa- 
cred stream 


| a place of some note in this part of India, and the residence of a Raja; and 


We did not bring-to, however, till we came opposite Ramghur— 


there, according to custum, so seon as the boats were moored, I, with several 
more belonging to the detachment, landed. 


| ‘There was something peculiarly delicious in these moonlight walks, as well 


because of the exquisite balinmess of the air, as that they led us through fields 
of flowermg cotton or luxuriant indigo, the bursting pods of which strew the 
\pathways, and send forth a strong, yet not an overpowering, odour as you crush 


into a situation of some danger, I verily believe, and certainly well calculated to 
alarm. {aud my comrade were traversing a cotton plantation, when, looking 
to the right, we beheld a drove of black buffaloes feeding, by whom we were no 
sooner perceived than they tossed their heads mto the air, and made a rush to- 
wards us. ‘There was nothing for it but to take to our heels, so we ran as fast 


as our legs would carry us, ull we reached a quickset hedge, through which, at 


their devotions, while the very bows of our vessel were garlanded with the in| ieee cost both to skin and garments, we managed to squeeze. We were thus 


numerable bouquets which, tossed in at places higher up, came floating down, 
the stream to meet us. I have counted scores of these rich garlands, through-| 
out which the queenly lotas always shone conspicuous, bespangling the surface! 
of the water at the same time. Nor could I repress a feeling, almost of ivol-| 


| 


) a like manner, and saluted the object of our terror. It was not a tiger, but a 


saved from the buffaloes ; but on advancing towards the entrance of the village, 
‘our horror inay be conceived when we found ourselves suddenly within twenty 
iyards of what we mistook for a tiger. The beast was lying on a sort of bamboo 
cot, and seemed to be asleep, on which | pulled my comrade by the sleeve, and 
we quietly but rapidly retreated. Our consternation, however, was alinest im- 
mediately changed into pure wonder) we saw sume natives approach the beast, 
pat him on the head, and walk on; and being thus encouraged, we drew near 


chita, or hunting leopard ; nevertheless, he did not seem to acknowledge our 
jacquaintance so freely as he had done that of the Hindoos ; for he opened his 


found to be a large brick building, surrounded by iron rails, and having gazed 
jwith wonder at the quantity of confectioners’ shops that abutted upon it, we 


From Ramghur we proceeded to Allahabad—the Holy City, or City of God 


is entirely at their mercy, for let the claim be what it may the officer is sure to) | 
allow it. But it was not the boatmen’s meal alone which was dressed at this|/—beside which the Jumna pours its water into the Ganges, both, at the point of 
hovr. Our own native cooks chose the same season, as indeed necessity requir-| JUUCtion, possessing a character of great sanctity. Here stands the tomb of the 
ed, wherein to make ready for our use the rations of each morrow ; and once! ged and gallant Marquis Cornwallis ; here, too, is an ancient fort, within the 
the circumstance of their doing so was productive of a little adventure which! Walls of which there used to be one of those sacred columns which the Hindoos 


was long after spoken of among us with much interest. 


The case was this. We brought up one evening, as usual, and made fast! 


our boat to the roots of a large tree that grew close to the water's edge. We 
then landed, as our invariable custom was, and watched the cooks first light the 
fires, and then get the provisions in order for dressing. But instead of going 
on with that very necessary operation, they all, with one accord, fell upon their 
knees, and lifting up their hands, began, in a monotonous sort of howl, to pour 
out their prayers to the moon. At first we were astonished, then we became 
irritated ; but by-and-by, on looking up, we saw that an eclipse had begun. It 
was in vain that some of us urged these devotees to leave the moon to herself 
and dress our supper. So long as the shadow was on the moon's disc, they 
remained on their knees, praying earnestly ; and when ai length she shone 
forth again in her glory, they rose, clapped their hands, and shouted vehemently. 
It was a striking sight that of these naked, yet robust men, all offering up their 
adorations to one of the host of heaven ; neither was the issue less remarkable. 
They dressed our meal readily enough, which we consumed, and then went on 
board to sleep. But they spent the whole of the night in singing and dancing, 
as the best mode of expressing their joy at the moon’s deliverance from hes 
enemy. 
yen other strange sights which greeted us while prosecuting that upward 
voyage, I must not forget to notice the alligators which lay among the slime or 
the river’s bank, like so many logs of trees, and rolled themselves into the water 
only when we approached them. I had never seen the monster before, and was 
in consequence a good deal alarmed by hum, especially after I had listened to 
sundry tales of his great ferocity and exceeding strength, both by land and 
water. But the only practical effect produced by this commencement of our 
uaintance, was to put a stop to the ane baths, in which we had heretofore 
ulged. One of the brutes was wounded by Capt. Elliot, of the 11th, and 
after a fierce struggle, secured by a party of natives ; and acloser acquaintance 
with his huge jaws and sharp teeth, had no tendency, 1t must be confessed, to 
reconcile us to their proportions. 


\ladore, which was indeed Standing when we reached the place, but has since 


been thrown down. It was here, after having the buats dragged with infinite 
‘difficulty over a long succession of shallows, that for the first time we encoun- 
jtered a tornado in the power of its might, from the overwhelming violence of 
iwhich our frail craft escaped only through the foresight of the crews in mooring 
them after they had been fairly run en shore. I shall never forget the terrible 
leflect of that whirlwind, which, had it endured another hour, must have shaken 
ithe whole country into chaos. The loftiest and strongest trees either bent be- 
ifore it like reeds or snapped asunder, and were then tossed into the air; while 
the clouds of dust and sand which it swept aleng its course, blinded our vision, 
‘and seriously incommoded our respiration. Happily for us and for all that lay 
iwithin its influence, it did not continve more than half an hour, though for more 
than twice that space we could follow its onward progress, as it swept away 
from us in a straight line, carrying devastation and terror over a large extent of . 
jcountry. 


| We hada good many deaths during the passage, which lasted tn all three 
months, and we buried ovr dead in deep graves which we dug along the river’s 
edge. We might have saved ourselves the trouble. Our night wing, which 
preceded us a little way, had suffered in like manner, and they also deposited 
‘the remains of their comrades where the earth could cover them; but their 
graves when we reached them, were all tenantless ; the wolves and jackalls had 
dug the bodies up, and the scattered fragments of military clothing with which 
ithe sides of the different pits were covered, showed that the wild beasts had not 
left their lifeless owners to the tedious process of natural decay. 

On the 20th of October, 1819, we arrived at the place of our destination, and 
disembarking at an early hour next morning, were marched forthwith into bar- 
racks. We found them extremely commodious and comfortable ; and as great 
care had been taken to put them in order for our reception, we counted, not 
without reason, on spending our time here with much satisfaction ; for Cawnpore 
contains a large garrison, and is besides the residence of many persons of dis- 
tinction, of gute in the civil service of the Company, of merchante and 
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others, and these have provided for themselves every 
not forgetting either a handsome assembly-room or a neat theatre — But it was 
not so much about these things as with reference to the horses which the 21st 
had left for our use, that my curiosity was excited. I accordingly embraced the 
first opportunity of visiting, along with a volunteer from that regiment, the sta- 
bles ; and, sure enough, the spectacle that met us there was strange enough. 
It was feeding-time when we entered, and the horses,—all of them entire,—kept 
up such a screaming, and pawing with their fore-feet upon the floor, that I could 
have fancied myself, not in a cavalry-stable, but in a den of wild beasts. Net- 
ther, on inquiring into the characters of the mdividual chargers, was the unpres- 
sion produced by the first general survey effaced. One was a furious kicker,— 
another would tear to pieces any one ou whom it could lay hold, and had acta- 
ally bitten two men to death,—a third was accustomed to dance on his hind 
legs for ten minutes on a stretch, and to lash out with his fore feet, as if he had 
been a trained boxer,—a fourth took fits of sullenness, and standing stock-still 
would strike with his heels right and left. so as to throw an entire squadron into 
confusion. In a word, a set of brutes more vicious was represented never to 
have come together, and it is but fair to add that on first mounting we so found 
them. But a few sharp ficld-days, with a little stinting of corn, gradually tained 
them. Several men received hurts, from bites, kicks, and falls, many were run 
away with, till horse and rider became acenstomed to each other,—but in the 
end we proved ourselves their masters. And then a very hardy if not a very 
fleet, species of cattle we found them. 

We reached Cawnpore at the most agreeable season of the year; and up to 
the month of March had little to complain of. ‘To be sure the volunteers from 
the 21st, who joined onr ranks, proved to be, as such persons usually are, trou- 
blesome, and,im several instances not very worthy characters. Sull we got 
along pretty well till the hot winds began to blow, and then the restrictions to 
which it was judged expedient to subject os brought the true tempers of our 
seasoned comrades to the test. They murmured against the regulations of the 
regiment. ‘They thwarted and interrupted the non-commissioned officers in the 
discharge of their duty, and took at last to stoning them as often as they visited 
the barracks after dark. The Coleone! would not suffer this; so he called 
them all together, and assured them that the very first who should be detected 
in an act of insubordination would find cause torepent u. There needed no 
more to make these bad men desperate. ‘They laid the blame chiefly on one 
Corporal Irwin, —and they swore among themselves that they would have their 
revenge. ' 

Corporal Irwin might be a little sharp ; but he was a just man in the execu 
tion of his duty : nor did he ever exact from others more than he was alway: 
ready to perform himself. For this he became a marked man ; and one even- 
ing, after giving out the orders for the morrow, a scoundrel of the name of His- 
lop fired at him from behind a pillar, and desperately wounded him near the 
shoulder. ‘The Corporal fell, and the assassin endeavoured to escape ; but he 
was instantly seized. For we,—the old hands of the L1th,—were much attach 
ed both to our regiment, considered as a body, and to the officers and nou-com- 
missioned officers belonging to tt ; 
among these strangers, we were determined that they should be taught chat they 
should receive no countenance trom us) The Corporal being carried to the 
hospital there lost his arm. He did not, however, die,—at least, imine- 
diately, —but his constitution received such a shock, that ever after vodergoing 
the amputation there was net vigour enough in him to accomplish a rally. He 
lingered sevéral months, and then expired. With respect again io Hislop, his 
fate was sealed. Being put ito double irons he was handed over to the care of 
the principal gaoler in the place ; and baving been in due time tried and found 
guilty of an attempt to murder, he was condemned to death. He was hanged, 
as he deserved to be, im the sight of the assembled garrison 


THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND DESTINATION OF 
THE soul, 

Written at Margate in the Latter end of December 1793 by the Right Honorabie Warren 
Hastings 
Chapter 
SERIES OF CHANGES WHICH THE SOUL HAS UN. 
AND ‘THOSE TO WHICH /T IS DESTINED HERE- 


not 


OF THE 
DERGONE, 
AFTER. 
The grounds of the assurance with which the last chapter concluded have 

been stated in that which preceded it, the arguments of which may be semmed 
up in the following conclusions ; That there is a rule of jastice presidig over 
the mora! world, administered in part only, and unequalled, in this life, and its 
completion reserved for another, in which all the past actions of men will be, 
weighed in the balance, adequately rewarded, or punished, as the motives of 
goed or evil which dictated theia shall preponderate. 

We are not to suppose that these shall be submitted to trilnnals like those of 
human institution 

* The first Almighty cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws.” 

Why may we not rather suppose that the soul, at the instant of its liberation, 
may by its energy, acquired by the practice of virtue, spring to the region ap-, 
pointed for her, and be united to some congenial body, possibly by a process 
similar (whatever it may be) to that whieh formerly united her to the body from 
which she was lately parted ! that the wicked soul may in like manner smk by 
depravity into an inferior state of existence, or (w hich I am more mclined to 
suppose, 2s most conformable to the divine goodness) return, to undergo a new 
trial, into the same sphere of existence that it quitted ? and that every inter 
mediate character may be alse consigned by its own tendency to that rank of 
being which is most conformable to the habits of its prior state and to its fu- 
ture probation ' By this scheme of retribution the general order of nature 
would not only nét be broken, but it would be rendered subservient to the ends 
of divine justice. Yet this is merely an hypothesis, for it is incapable of proof ; 
but, admitted merely as a possibility, it is sofficient argument to shew that it is 
not necessary to have recourse to the ex.caordinary interposition of Providence, 
or to any special agency, in accounting for the mode in which the balance of 
moral good and evil may be made up between this world and the nex. In 
whatever way the account may be adjusted, let us abide by this assurance, that 
it will be adjusted, and thar with the most perfect equality. 

If the darkness which obstructs our view of the next stage of our migration, 
is so profound, how much more impenetrable must that be which lies beyond it ! 
Yet thus far we may venture to explore it with certainty. Either the next stage 
will terminate our existence, or it will give place to a succession of changes| 
proceeding infinitely to that point of infinite perfection which it can never reach ; 


and finding the tarn which affairs had taken | 


accessory to enjoyment, greater probability of the last which may be thus inferred, If we are warrant- 


ed in the conclusion that the soul is destined to pass from this state of existence 
into another, we may by a parity of reasening conclude that it hath already 
‘passed from another into this ; for, if it be destined to undergo a succession of 
changes, it is extremely improbable that its first entrance into being was into the 
substance which it new inhabits. It follows, necessarily, either that it had a be- 
ginning in some other body, or that it has existed fromall eternity. But this is 
impossible, because in that case it must have been self-existent, which is incom- 
patible with the omnipotence of God, and its own manifest dependence on some 
‘superior agency ; or it is coeval with its Maker, which is an absurdity. It must, 
therefore, have had a beginning. It must have been produced from nothing or 
from ‘iod, from that essence into which it shall be finally resolved. Nor is it 
probable that our first formation was very remote. ‘The present imperfect con- 
dition of our moral and intellectual nature will not allow us for a moment to 
suppose that we have been for ages of ages past in a state of progressive im- 
provement and yet have made so small an advance, nor that we came so imper- 
‘tect from the hands of our Maker as to have proceeded ever since in a vacillatory 
series of changes from good to bad, and from bad to good, through all the inter- 
sinediate degrees of both. 

On this position, therefore, we may rest. The soul was originally a part of 
ihe divine essence, and was produced from it into a separate being by the will of 
God. Our consequent conclusions are, that it was then united to a corporeal 
substance, and has successively passed through several other bodies to that which 
it now informs, and will yet pass in succession through others, until the period 
shall arrive which is destined by Almighty God for its final dissolution, by its re- 
anion with him ; that everv new state derived its capacity for happiness or mise- 
ry, and for the various degrees of intellectual and bodily power, from the manner 
un which the soul exercised the faculties entrusted to it in the last ; and that the 
jzood and evil which it did in that state shall receive its full compensation in the 
next, 
Cuaprer VI. 

/ON THE EMPLOYMENTS OF THE SOUL IN ITS FUTURE STATE. 

The last snbject which remains to complete the investigation which | have 
lundertaken is, the nature and functions of the soul in its future and improved, 
lor beatific state. Ofthese J shall treat separately ; and, first, of the nature of 
ithe soul 
| With whatever substance the soul is incorporated, we may infer, from our 
ipresent experience of what passes within ourselves, that it will derive many of 
its natural qualities from the former ; that it will be endowed with sensitive or- 
gans adequate to its subsistence and preservation, and possessing an excellence 
proportioned to the superior nature of the intellect, to which they are to minister 
the materials of its future growth and maturity. We must believe that the body 
to which they are attached will be of a so much purer and lighter substance 
than that which it now imhabits as it shall have attained a higher rank in 
ithe seale of animal being, and a capacity for yet future and increasing ele- 
| Vation. 

Secondly, of the functions of the soul. Our present bodies are made up of 
such gross and dissoluble ingredients, that the mind is incessantly occupied in 
the support and preservation of its frail companion, and all its affections are, 
therefore, morc or less selfish. This is not the lot or employment of beatified 
lite. With bodies possessing in their own conformation the means of subsist- 
ence, Our appetites, will be few, feeble, and entirely under the dominion of rea- 
json. Our senses, wholly depurated from self, will be externally directed to the 
boundless pursuit of the soul after knowledge, and to invigorate its energies in 
the exercise of the pure virtue of benevolence. These wil! be its functions, 
land these the sources of its felicity, for it 1s not possible to conceive that su- 
|perior endowments should be bestowed upon a being destined to a state of abso- 
\lute inertion, and to the eternal and unvaried enjoyment of an unearned and un- 
participated beatitude. ‘The happiness ot which the mind is capable inthe pur- 
suit and acquisition of knowledge in this life is the lot of few. It is the object 
of few. [tis rarely ree without impairing the bodily functions, without 
painful labour of the mfid, unfrequent and always imperfect success, and even 
the most complete success embittered by ignorance, envy, and injustice. Yet 
of the keenness and ardour with which it is pursued, and ef the consequent 
delight which i must yield when it is attamed, we may form to ourselves 
some idea, if not frou our own experience, from what is authentically related of 
the man who was more eminently and more successfully engaged in the search 

of knowledge during the whole course of a long life than any that we have ever 
‘read or heard ef,—I mean Sir Isaac Newton It is affirmed that his meals 
were regulated by the principle of reason, not the calls ef hunger; that he knew 
not how to be angry, like other men : and the profligate Voltaire has madea 

comparative boast of the gallantry of his countryman Des Cartes, to lower the 
credit of our philosopher, whose continence was such that on his death-bed 
he declared that he had never violated it in a single instance. So torpid were 
all his corporeal faculties rendered by the predominant strength and activity of 
his intellectual, and by his unremitted use of them. But all men, even the 
most sensual, love knowledge if it comes within the reach of their understand- 
mgs, if itis at all connected with their settled pleasures or interests, and can 
be obtained without the labour of research or much fatigue of attention. Few 
}men have a real interest in the daily news, which they solicit with eagerness, 
‘and listen to with avidity ; and the incentive to conversation, which constitutes 
ithe prime happiness of many, and a degree of it in all men, consists wholly in 
two reciprocal affections, viz. the pride of imparting the intelligence which they 
‘believe will yield pleasure ; and the pleasure which they themselves receive 
from that which is imparted by cthers. From the solution of a nddle by an 
| infant, tothe Eureka of Archimedes, and the hecatomb of Pythagoras, infin- 
| ite are the instances which might be produced to shew how powertul an ingre- 
| dient knowledge is in the composition of human happiness, independently of its 
|application to other interests, and other gratifications ; although it is undoubted- 
jly clogged and obstructed by the predominant impulses and claims of the sen- 
sual affections. 

Far different must its influence become, when the removal of these pressures 
shall have left it a free scope of action, and when those senses with which it is 
connected will have been rendered eminently subservient to it. To penetrate 
into the recesses of nature ; to dart forth its perceptions into the boundless ex- 


|panse of creation ; to hold converse with beings of a yet higher order of wis- 


\dom, perhaps with all animated being ; to possess powers of combination ade- 
quate to the arrangement and improvement of the new ideas so wonderfully 
jcollected ; not labouring with thought, distracted by the wandering of attentiou, 
jor perplexed by the intricacy of remote and dependent reasonings ; but intw- 


itively viewing every truth presented to it from its first opening germ, through a.l 


or its mortal career will stop at the next, or some other link of the chain, and |its ramifications, to its mature solution ; such will be the powers, such the tuur- 
be absorbed into divine essence, from which it originally proceeded, ‘The first tions of the soul, in some future period of its progression ; and if not wholly 


of these conclusions is precluded by all the antecedent reasoning. 


I know of!|in the next, yet such it will be in part ; and in every subsequent change it will 


no argument which can disprove, or throw a doubt upon the second but the//approach nearer and nearer to it, as it shall continue to merit a greater or less 
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degree of elevation by its employment of the means bestowed on it for that end. seconds carelessly, then lounged into the cover with the air of one indifferent 
For every state will be in some respect a state of probation and responsibility,! or thoughtless. But the momeat he was concealed from view, he darted sud- 
and of active duties proportioned to its powers of action. denly through the brushweod, round on the direction of the hidden figure, and as 
But neither is knowledge the ultimate end of life, nor the only source of fe- he gained the rear of the position, he observed a man stealthily bot_ quickly 
licity. It is rather to be considered as the great iustrument of its moral obliga- going in the line he had himself taken a few minutes before. He was instantly 
tions. These will be in every successive state what they are in this, the prac-| on the track of his imagined follower, whom he recognised as one Of the youths 
tice of universal charity ; to do all the good that we can do; to make the hap-| employed at Paul Corryeur's mill. ’ 
piness of all our kind our own; to divest ourselves of every attachment to our) ‘This conviction of his being watched and dogged by order of the persons he 
own happiness when it ceases to be compatible with that of others ; aud, finally) still hate Iso cordially, threw Gabriel into one ef those fits of calm fury so ter- 
to devote every action, every wish, every thought, to this eceupation, from , sible in a temper hke his. Ina few minutes he was close behind the youth, 
pure sense of its benecence, untainted with a reflective thought of onrselves.a who paused on the path, with looks straming to discover the object he believed 
That cannot be virtue which seeks its own interest, or that is done with the himeelfto be pursuing. In aimoment more a powerful stroke from Balmat’s 
hope of reward. ‘That must be the purest virtue which is the most abstracted staff bronght the stunned and terrified youthto the ground ; for as he reeled 
from selfish objects, and is most ardentiy and most extensively employed in pro- ‘aud fell, he caught a view of the bloodless face of his assailant, whose desper- 
moting the interests of others. It is the only way in whiclra created being can ate look was more frightful than bis upraised weapon. Another and another 
imitate his Creator, the fountain of all blessings which eternally flow to all ant- ‘blow fell quick on the prostrate and now sensi less body ; aud a few seconds 
mated beings from him, but never revert to him. In this only the difference, would have certaily left it a corpse had not the appearance of another person, 
lies, that it is not possible for him to receive any accession to that bliss which is andthe loud cries for merey which broke on Balmat’s ear, arrested him a mo- 
one of the great attributes of his essence, and is all-perfect and self-cxistent. ment m his bloody work 
To the created agent the bliss which he bestows returns with accumulation * Oh, spare him ! it was not his fault ; he acted by my orders ; he only did 
But this, to be pure, must be the unsought consequence, not the motive. In a) the bidding of a mother seeking to recover her child.” 
word, the most consummate virtue is the exercise of pure and disinterested) As Balinat turned round and saw Madame Corryeur, all the desperate pas- 
benevolence ; and the most consummate happiness that which is refected sions of his nature became at once concentrated. The rage of the tiger inter- 
from it. rupted tn his bloody feast—the revenge of the savage Indian who has tracked 
Though the measure of this happiness is unknown to us, we may yct perfectly! his enemy to bis last retreat—the fiercest and most deadly feelings that could 
comprehend the nature of it. There are monsters of cruelty whose hearts are stimulate a man to murder, rushed all at once upon him, 
steeled by the habits of bloodshed against all the sympathies of hurnanity ; but | He gazed for a few moments on the imploring figure of the poor woman ; 
they are monsters, and not in rerum naturd. With exceptions so few as barely but he saw her indistinetly, for the film of passion was upon his eyes. A con- 
to destroy the universality of the position, it may be affirmed, that all men have, ‘fused murmur of words was in his ears, but he did not distinguish her plaintive 
at some period, or in some instance of their lives, experienced what the sort of entreaties for merey to the helpless victin at his feet, accompanied with appeals 
pleasure is which results from a kind office, by which he has relieved the sutler- jfor news of her lost daughter. He deliberately strode forward, and at every 
ings of another, or conferred a positive benefit ; that is, has communicated hap- step he grasped his weapon with new strength, while bis lips became closer 
iness. Even the vilest and most insensible will rejoice a little at tlic good compressed, his eyes more fixed, and his brow firmly knit. 
which befalls his fellow, and at the evil which he escapes, if he himself 1s wholly ‘Che woman, now for her own sake terrified to excess, marking the fearful 
free from an interest in either, whether immediate or remote. But to the great) look which glowered on her, and the appalling calm with which Balinat raised 
mass of mankind the common intercourses of society, the reciprocations of, up his arm as if to strike, sank on her knees, with hited hands and a loud shriek 
friendship, and the impulses of natural affection, afford continual oceasious for, that make him start and pause. That one wild sound brought him into com 
the exercise of the virtue of benevolence, and vield a foretaste of that bliss, plete consciousness. ‘The image of little Juhe seemed magically iuterposed 
which is reserved to us for hereafter. When the hour is at hand which is to between him and the mother thus miraculously saved. The rigid tension of 
dissolve the mortal tie, the soul parts without regret with those delights which, muscle and of mind wasall at once relaxed. His right-arm dropped slowly 
it received from its sensual gratifications, and dwells only, dwells with a fond down by his side, a ghastly smile passed over his pale lips, and quietly waving 


affection, on the partner or pledges of its love, or on friends from whom it seems 


to be cut off for ever ; and if it looks, as it must look, to futurity, these are the | 


first objects of its wishes connected with it, and the first ingredients in its cou- 


ceptions of celestial felicity. For my own part (and on a subject like this, | 


where can we so properly appeal as to ourselves !), although my reason dictates 
to me the hope of a future happiness, whatever may be the mode of it, yet my 
heart feels no interest in the prospect, when viewed as a scene of solitary, sel- 
fish enjoyment. It recoils with horror at the thought of losing the remembrance 
of every past connexion, and even of those whom it loved most dearly, and of 


being forgotten by them utterly, and for ever. Is this too, it asks, one of the | 


delusions of life? No ; for all its other passions expire before it ; but this re- 
mains, like hope, ‘nor leaves us when we die.” [t was on this that the soul 


first exercised the virtues of that pure benevolence which is to be our primary | 


and eternal occupation hereafter, and experienced in return the first imperfect: 
sentiment of that blessing which God has appointed to be our eternal reward ; 
thus uniting by diverse links the best portion of this life with the best of that. 
which isto come. Desultory acts of kindness may be repaid by acts of similar 
kindness ; but the affection which is rooted in the heart, prompting it to sub-, 


stantial offices of beneficence when occasions occur, and al@ays gxisting in in- | 


clination,—which sympathises through life, and sorrows when its subject is no 
more, is a debt which this transitory life cannot repay, but must be reserved for 
another; and there let us be assured it will be repaid. 

A continuation of the social affections into the life to come necessarily im- 
plies a consciousness of that which is past ; nor is it any argument of the con- 
trary that in this life we have no remembrance of any other which preceded 1i., 
A condition of animal existence inferior to that which is our present lot may not 
have yielded either incidents or sentiments which we could have an interest in 
remembering. We have an interest, and one which cannot deceive us, in all 
the occurrences of this life which have a relation to our affinity and mtercourse. 
with our associates in it ; and I therefore believe, but not for this cause alone, 
that it will follow us into that which is destined for us hereafter. 


THE MASTER-PASSION: A TALE OF CHAMOUNI. | 
BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
Cuar. VII. 
A fortnight passed over without any of those abrupt or startling incidents 
which form epochs in a life, or give effect toa story. Day after day Gabriel 


Balmat was sure to make lis appearance soon after sunrise at the chalet, to | 


quit again at nightfall, aud return home to inquire about the business of the mill 
which weut ou in its usual slovenly and imperfect way, underthe management. 
of his men. 

Olé Jeannette saw with wonderment the great change in lier master’s man- 
ner and temper. Something had evidently come over him ofa bright and sooth-, 
ing nature, like a sunbeam (nat makes a path of light through a dark wood.) 
The old woman was pleased at this, for she likedhim about as much as the 
keeper of a menagerie may like the beasts he feeds and coaxes, and dreads the 
while. But as soon would she have dared to question the mysterious workings 
of Balmat's heart, as the keeper aforesaid would hope to know what passed in’ 
the brain of Aus savages. 

Gabriel had therefore that greatest of Juxuries fura mind strong cnough to 
bear its own happiness—the pleasure of enjoying a secret without the waut of 
a confidant, or the intrusion of a “ friend.” | 

It was on the fifteenth morning of Julie’s ycluntary exile from her home, and 
just as the sun, rushing upto the topmost height of heaven, burnished the. 
snow-covered peaks ito a brightness that was too dazzling for Gabriel Bal- 
mat’s eyes, that he turned them for a moment round to see that no one tollow- 
ed or observed him, as he took the wood-pathto the Montanvert, on his usual} 
walk towards the chalet. 

Keen as hawk that has its heart fixed on his prey, and its glance on the look. 
out for the sportsman, Gabriel caught sight of 4 human figure crouched behind a) 

ine-tree, and evidently in the attitude of one who watched. He doubted not 
for an instant that it was his own movements which were thus observed. The 
doer of a secret deed has always a spy in his conscience. 

Balmat was 48 Cunn.ng as he was suspicious, Hetherefore paused a few 


his left-hand in the direction of the valley, he said, in a calm tone, 
* Go home, Madame Corryeur—go home—you have no reason to be alarmed 
—gzo home 
fake a reprieved criminal at the scaffold’s foot, she could not at the first: mo- 
lmeut understand the announcement of mercy. She still maintained her kneel- 
ing posture, aud her words ran on in the same tone of supplication. 
* Why, you don't suppose I was geing to do you any harm !” 
mat, 
| Oh, no !” replied she, recovering at once her consciousness of safety, and 


said Bal- 


‘the cunning which prompted an avoidance of any thing likely to offend him. 
* It was only for that poor boy that I implored your compassiou—he is punish- 
jed sufliciently for my fault” 

| Balmat threw a scowl at the now recovering youth who groaned and writhed 
from pain He then said, in a quiet but determmed way, 

| * Let this be alesson to you and to him, and keep this little adventure to your- 
jselves. If t am further troubled by your people, | have my revenge in my own 
hands, Madame Corryeur.”’ 

| * Alas! I fear so !"' exclaimed she ; “ you have us all in your power Ga- 
briel—do then be merciful,’ (for once, she was near adding, but she gulped 
down the words,) ** and put me out of pain with regard to poor Julie !”’ 

| “ What an extraordinary woman you are,’ replied he, scoflingly ; ‘‘ what 
‘could I know of your daughter more than what every body knows ; she has 
‘herself told you two or three times, under her own hand, that she is well and 
lhappy 

‘** Ah, Gabriel, you do know more than that, and perhaps even that is not 
” 

| “ True or false, it is none of my business ; you know you once accused me of 
|having murdered her.” 

| “ Task your pardon for that suspicion—but that you have some hand in her 
concealment, I am now certain.” 


Balmat only answered by a laugh of mockery ; and then adding, as he point- 


‘ed to the wounded youth who now slowly raised himself from the ground, “You 


had better look to that lout and take him away,” he walked off into the wood 
lwith a steady and resolute air, not deigning to reply to the continued entreaties 
‘of the afflicted mother who was afraid to follow him, and, when he disappeared 
‘wwrned her attention to the young man, stanched the blood that flowed from his 
head, and returned with him to the mill. 
Balmat, in the mean tinue, proceeded on his devious route, turning and twist- 
ling like a frightened hare ; but not so much from dread of a renewed pursuit 
‘as from the hope of escaping from his own agitating thoughts. 

jthreatened violence than he was at the recollection of it, nor more rejoiced at 
ihe escape which had saved him from the commission of the crime. ‘The wild 
‘shriek which had recalled him to a sense of his atrocity still rang in his ears. It 
was like a voice from heaven sent direct to his heart. It was the warning of a 
guardian angel to make him pause on the brink of a precipice. He shuddered at 
ithe retrospect. He felt that ifhe had but dealt one felon blow, and killed the 
mother of Julie, he was lost beyond hope. 

| His next step would—as it seemed to Ins turbid mind—have inevitably been 
the murder of hersclt, and then perhaps his own destruction. Picture 
upon picture rose up in his imagination, cae more horrid than another. His 
‘suffermg was intense. At times he stood still, and placing his hands upon his 
eyes, strove as it were to shut out those frightful images. Then he would run 
\forward for a space, as if to fly from his pursuing thoughts. 

At last he regained sufficient self-comimund to enable him to contmue his path 
\with some show of calmness. it was a fixed determination to fly altogether 
the scene of his suffering, and the chance of its renewal, that thus gave him 
a respite from despair. ‘lo scrape together all the ready money he could lay 
his hands on, to sell his property in his house and mill, to carry off Julie into 
the depths of the mountain chain, and farther if that retreat should be diseover- 
ed—these were the abrupt but positive resolutions now formed ; and pose | 
thus made up his mind, he at length felt himself in a fitting mood to approac 


| Madame Corryeur was not more terrified by the expectation of Balmat’s 


lithe chalet. 


During the fortnight which had just passed, with all the apparent speed which 
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monotony gives to Time, Julie had become a perfect enthusiast as to nature ; climate, now felt as she lay down on her leafy couch, all the oppression of the 
and she was, day by day, more enzmoured with the romantic independence of |thick and heavy contrast to the balmy breath of the preceding nights She 
her present life. A fortnight so passed in the sequestered solitude of scenes tossed about uneasily for awhile, eavymg the goat which occupied a rude shed 
like those, without care or disquietude, with an equality of enjoyment, and the joutside the chélet, and for the first time since she had taken up her present 
ever-springing varieties of nature to revel in, was like a day in the computation (quarters, regretting and being discontented with the restraint which prevented 
of alife. her from rashing out into the open air, and seeking on a bed of grass the re- 
To a child of Julie’s temperament, it nevertheless stamped an influence ne- /freshing rest which was banished from her own. But youth and the impulses 
ver to be effaced. The opening vigour of her character expanded into maturi- jof nature make light of almost ail obstacles of atmosphere or climate: Julie 
ty, like a flower shone on by the ripening sun. Her mind seemed every hour,was soon asleep, nor were her ears disturbed by the distant growl of the 
to take in new lessons of strength and purity, from the observance of nature's jthunder. nor her eyes affected by the pale flashes of lightnmyg, which were 
grand simplicity. ‘The sunrise and sunset, the mighty march of the moon, the |like fain. reflections fromm the snow-heaps that received the distant illamina- 
regulated anarchy of the stars, the stupendous mountains and all their tributa- tion 
ry forms of hill aud vale, and stream and cataract, worked upon the mitelleets, As soon as Balmat reached his dwelling, he began in earnest to look into 
of this young creature, until she scarcely felt herself to be a thing of the mor- his accounts, and turn im bis mind the various details of bis affairs necessary 
tal world to which she appertained. Had education been ‘at hand to graft its for the regulation of the removal which he contemplated for the morrow. Thus 
miracles of knowledge on this stem of rude enthusiasm, our little Jule might employed, he paid litde attentien to the oppressive heat, and less to the distant 
have become a paragon of cultivated science, instead of the heroine of a sim- jvoice of the storm, which as night set in became more contirmed. 
ple meuntain tale. : || Jt was evident to every one in a mood for observation, that natare was la- 
Julie's liking for Balmat grew rapidly, and took firm root as it grew. It was bouring in some great convulsion. Whirlwinds swept along the valley, raising 
not a mere childish fancy for an attractive object, likely to be effaced by the jup the dust in spiral columns, till they mingled with the “misty shrouds that 
new lnpression of another more attractive ; but a solid regard, formed on one ¢4me down from the mountain sides. Rolling messes of vapour pressed on 
of those fixed principles which arise in early life from very brief occurrences. jose lighter mists, and sudden darkuess covered the whok laudseape. The 
The soil of a young mind brings promptly to maturity any seed of sentiment, | trees were shaken to the earth ; even the gnarled stems became flexible, and 
chance-sown in proper season; it dispenses with all the culture of reason pent their stubborn bulk before the blast. The waves of the little river were 
and reflection, which in more advanced years is required to justify an attach- wollen and tossed in foam, far beyond either bank. ‘The colossal batitements 
ment or confirm a passion. It was gratitude that formed the basis of Julie's which heim in the valley were raked by the sudden storm-gusts, and huge frag- 
regard ; and in a generous mind, capable of doing a service without selfish- lments of rock were hurled down below as the hurricane increased. The 
ness, and receiving one without envy, that is the best foundation for affection. time-worn trunks of many pine-trees were snapped across, branches were 
Neither was Balmat’s one of those fleeting fancies which sport with its ob- | whirled about like feathers in the air, and the ground groaned with 
ject, as a plaything to be changed for a new one at the- bidding of caprice OF the yonstrous birth of uptorn roots scattered to and fro like unburied skele- 
fancy. He looked upon Julie as the instrument of a higher power, used as it pong 
were to turn him into the ways of virtuous thought. — . || At last, while the hoarse wind galloped ou, and the deep-mouthed caverns 
In a more elevated moud, he cousidered her as a missionary from heaven it-' echoed its fierce moaning, the portals of Heaven appeared thrown wide open. 
self, sent on his path of life for his conversion When with her he was evel The clouds cast out their hitherto pent-up tories. Vivid, streaming fires 
alive to this notion ; and he admitted as if by right her supremacy im their daily | oured forth, and the rattling volley that followed every fiash might be 
intercourse, on almost every matter of feeling or opinion. thought like the shouts of mischief-loving fiends who sported in the ellemental 
All this was very flattering to a little girl hitherto the constant assuciate of war. 
children, and treated only as a child. Uneonscious of any attribute that could Such 1s the moment when the mind that despises the mean home of human 
entitle her to so much consideration on Balmat’s part, she regarded it as the ef- nothingness flies panting through the thunder-shiaken space, soars lar above the 
fect of sheer goodnature and benevolence ; and knowing herself to be the only ‘sordid confines of worldly things, and with the bold pride, suits such a soul, 
object on which he had ever exercised these qualities, she was far more grateful feels that earth is vot wide enough for man. 
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than she would have been to any ordinary person. With the usual mistake of | 
the inexperienced or thoughtless, she made the great error of estimating Bal- 
mat’s character according to his conduct towards her. 

That is the proper standard by which to measure our affections, but not our 
opinions. We may very well love the object we do not and cannot esteem. It 
is robbing the heart of one of its best privileges, when we would force it to 
reject the offerings of those who treat us well, merely because they act il to- 
wards others. Love, in all its modifications, is and ought to be an individua- 
lity. 

Had Julie been older or wiser, she would have known that few men are 
every thing to all men, and that each individual is entitled to form a separate 
and distinct estimate of each. As it was, she was as thoroughly satistied of, 
Balmat’s worth, he had reason to be-of his regard; and a few days of, 
their intercourse Wholly removed every previous impression in his disfavour. 

The delight of Gabriel at this rapid result was unbounded and deepfelt. He 
viewed himself, day by day, as a better man. Julie’s childish embrace was 
worth a dozen homilies. He felt as though baptized unto grace without water. | 
He was virtually recanting his errors without mummery or penance } 

The shock produced on Balmat by the incident awhile ago recorded, was | 
therefore violent in the extreme. He scemed to have at once relapsed into all | 
his former ferocity. Had he not imagined that the form of Julie interposed be- | 
tween her mother and his uplifted arm, he would have believed hunself aban- | 
doned both by Heaven and her. But the wild workings of his mind all revolved | 


round the conviction that she was his only chance of safety and happiness, the | 


star by whose brightness he had alone to steer; and in that voyage of life | 


which he now contemplated, he was resolved to carry her with him, at once | 


his pilot and his cynosure. 

Julie could not rightly comprehend Balmat’s manner, or reach the exact mean- 
ing of the vague hints thrown out by him during that morning's visit. His ufind 
was evidently troubled, and his words were at times unconnected and rambling. 
It was clear that his thoughts, like evening shadows, embraced some far and 
dim perspective, on which they threw a still deeper shade. 

Julie was still too childish and inexperienced to send her mental vision into 
the space of abstraction in which her companion’s had wandered, but she 
had good sense enough to abstain from any attempt to pry mto his secret 
thoughts. 

The day was passed as usual by the two friends sauntering in the glen, repo-, 
sing in the shade, and at times retiring into the chalet, for purposes of refresh- 
ment, or for the preparation of each homely repast. ‘They talked pretty much 
to the same effect as at other times, on subjects rather circumscribed, but full 
of local interest ; but the particular air of thoughtfulness which overcame all, 
Balmat’s efforts to conquer it, threw a heaviness quite unusual on the day's in- 
tercourse. He looked now and then with an air of regret at every object, as if) 
a mental leave-taking was passing in,his mind. He fel: as if driven out by the 
necessity of fate from a paradise of his owu making ; and he was perplexed by. 
doubts and fears as to Julie’s feelings on the proposal he was soon to inake and, 
so resolved to enforce. e 

As evening came on and his mind was more made up, he grew propertiona- 
bly more composed, and he took his leave for the night in his usual affectionate 
and disembarrassed way. 
and she prepared to retire to rest as soon ashe left the chalet, and locked the 
door with the accustomed precaution, which all his confidence in his beloved, 
prisoner never induced him to neglect. 

As Balmat took his downward course towards home, he left the oppression 
of the sultry air hang round him like the heavy gloom which seemed as though 
it stifled his thoughts ; yet the unusual closeness of the atmostphere was not 
particularly remarked by one so little alive to external impressions, and not ob-. 
servant of changes of weather to which he was at most times indifferent. For, 
the last fortnight a successivn of splendid days and nights had given an addi- 
tional enchantment to the scenery of the Alps. Not acloud had hovered on, 
their sides, and yet the sunbeams were tempered by those delicious breezes 
which seem to steal out of the mountain's breast, for no purpose but to oper 
with the flowers, and waft their perfumes abroad. 

Julie, who had fully enjoyed those exquisite advantages of the season and the 


i] 


Julie had almost forgotten his early air of uneasiness, | 


| But he who now rushed out into the storm, and liaved its fury, was not 
jmoved by any such elevated imaginings. It was the mere impulse of buman 
|passion, the powerful sense of aflection stirring the pulse of animal courage, 
which urged forth Gabrial Balmat to throw hiuisel! between the natural 
fears of his young prisover and the possible dangers to which she might be ex- 
|posed. 

| Not being a man of lively fancy he was not tortured by the dread of what 
imight have already happened ; but the whole foice of his feelings being excned, 
‘he toiled along his path with the desperate confidence of bold mind that believes 
itself in the moment of action invulnerable and invincible. His only feeling was 
\** Let me reach her.” Once on the spot, he had no douhts as to his ability to 
‘soothe, inspire, and save her. 

And so he laboured on, blown to the earth more than once by the wind, dren- 
ched by the flood of rain, beaten by the hailstones, half blinded by the sulphure- 
jous flashes, and almost stunned by the thunderclaps and the roaring of the 
storm. 

When he was about halfway up the path to the chalet, a sudden cessation of 
all those difficulties took glace. All was as still and calin as though nature had 
sunk into a deep sl¢ep: Wot a sound was heard but Lhe rushing of the mountain- 
streams, now swelled into so many cataracts, and wluch here and there sweep- 
ing across Balinat’s path, formed new obstacles to retard, but without power to 
tinally prevent his progress. 

Never had he made so fatiguing a march, yet never had he felt less suscepti- 
ble of fatigue. He was braced up to a power of plysieal endurance that noth- 
ing seemed capable of subduing. 

The calm which had so syJenly succeeded to the late furious agitation left 
‘Balmat time for reflection , ‘Whd now, for the first time, his thoughts tarned 
\for a moment to the possible personal chances which might have betallen Julie 
iia her solitude, and to the effect which so fearful a tempest might have pruduc- 
led on her mind. ‘The mental shock of this reflection urged him rapidly for- 
ward. He soon reached the entrance of his glen, and pushing on through 
‘every impediment of mud and stones, forced outwards by the rushing stream, 
ihe was mnaking rapid progress, when a sudden flash of lightnmg,and a close bel- 
jlowing thunderclap, told hima that the storm had burst out avew and near at 
thand. 

He sprang forward with breathless speed. A quick succession of flashes 
showed him his way clearly—be gained a view of the little lut—he threw up 
lhis hands towards heaven, and uttered a fait shout of joy ; when at the instant 
lanother cloud, that seemed waiting over the spot that he migat witness the 

a wide, a stream of tire shot out directly on the chalet's roof. 


‘catastrophe, 
The crash of the thunder was so quick that Balmat could not hear the 
noise of the shattered walls ; but he was if no want of light to sce that 
ithe little building was split open tothe earth, and that 11 Ivy there a heap of 
ruins. 

Who has not felt the heart-sickness of fear for a beloved vbjoct—the sense 
of powerless affliction at being unable to ward off a dancer trom the one best 
loved’ [twas such that now unmanned the fierce Balmat for a moment, even 
‘unto complete prostration. Then came the horrid thought that Jule must have 
been destroyed—that was the spring that gave hin mstant motion alain. 

Balmat was a mind to rush into a knowledge of the worst. He sprang for- 
lward, leaped over the rugged barrier of ruined wall, and beheld Julie, pale, 
breathless, but unharmed, sitting on her little couch, and looking up with fixed 
gaze at the mountains, which were incessantly illuminated by the broad flashes, 
and might be supposed shaken to their very base by the terrific peals that rattled 
through the whole Alpine chain. 

As soon as Julie saw Balinat she rushed into his arms. He was completely 
overpowered by the varied emotions so rapidly excited, and so forcibly felt. 
He clasped her close, but did not speak a word in reply to her expressions of 
delight at having him with her, of astonishment at her escape, and of admiration 
at the awful scene which was still at intervals represented before her. 

“Oh, Julie!” said Balmat, at length, “I have suffered much on your account, . 
most of all from remorse at having exposed you to this. Thank God, you have 
escaped—you must now leave this wretched place, The storm is goung down 


| 
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to the valley—we may safely follow it, Julie—let us hurry away—the rain is Grove, was, three-and-twenty years ago, the property of my husband, Mr. John 
sull heavyy—you must not linger on the road.” | Ballantyne, but has long since passed into the hands of strangers ; and, in all 
* And where are we to go, Monsicur Balimat ?"’ asked she, almost tremblingly. |probability, in the course of a few years, will be swept away to make room for 
** Where! wherever your heart prompts to, Julie.” said he. ‘modern improvements. Scott, when in town, used to breakfast ere (with Mr. 
“Oh, thank you, thank you a thousand times—to my father’s—to my father’s James Ballantyne) regularly every Monday morning ; and sometimes the meet- 
then. Oh, think what my parents may have felt on my account during this ing—silent, grave, and solemn—did not break up till two or three o'clock in 
scene. How wicked I have been to have left them so long in suspense about the afternoon. From these business meetings J, of course, was always exclu- 
me. You would have taken me home long ago if I had required it. Ob, Lam ‘ded; bni { contrived occasionally to get a peep or garden view of the trio as 
ashamed of myself. ‘This frightful seene has been a punishment for my unna-||they sat in solemn state at the “ board of green cloth.” In the middle of the 
tural conduct. How good God has been not to kill me outright. Oh, come, table sat Scott, who looked the lion as well as he played it; and | wonder that 
come, Monsieur Balmat, my dear, kind friend and protector, take me home.” I should be the only person who has remarked the likeness. On each sie of 
* Yes, Julie. I will indeed take you home, and much do I give praise to Hea- |him sat his two faithful partners, James and John Ballaatyne ; and thus grouped, 
Oh, dearest Julie, if you knew what agony I felt |they always reminded me of a certain fable, the king of beasts endeavouring to 
persuade his trembling colleagues that a// the prey was his—one half by pre- 
_seriptive tight, and the other half for the honour of his patronage ; for Scott, 
* And you will not let your father and mother turn you against me !" /though generous as a prince in other matters, knew well how to drive a hard 
‘Oh, they will love you too—you may depend on it they will—when you re- vargein. The nice observer of character will see no outrage on probability in 
store me to them—when I tell them all you have done to make me happy, and ‘the fact that Scott was generous at one time, and grasping at another. His 
the fearful danger you have snatched me from, and come to share in, all out of jcharacter—like that of all other humen beings—was a mixture of good and 
love to me.” evil, the former very greatly preponderating. ~ 
“ Well, Julie, I trust in you. Tare not for any one else; but I hope the | ‘The first time I had the henour of an introduction to this great man was in 
memory of this night will make you love me always, and in spite of every one.” the year 1805, at a dinner-party in St. John Street, Edinburgh, at the house of 
With these words, solemnly spoken, Balmat wrapped Julie's cloak about her,/|\tr, James Ballantyne. In the absence of our host's mother, | was requested 
produced her bonnet from the rabbish around, and hastily snatehing a few arti-|/to take the head of the table. My hu:band bad previously made me aware of 
cles of her dress, he took her under his arin, and carefully led her out. Once | Scotr’s lameness, but in spite of this I was struck by it, for 1 think it was even 
beyond the ruined walls she stopped, and anxiously looked about. Balmat | more apparent at that period of his iife than in after years, when he had ac- 
knew what she sought for, and leading her aside, he said, ' iquired a stooping gait. It seemed to me that when he stood on the sound or 
“It is no matter for to-night. I will come up for her in the morning—do HOt Heft limb, he rose to the height of a Hercules, snd when on the lame one, that 


ven for having spared you. 
about you, you would love me I am sure.” 
“I do love you, very, very much—I assure you I do.” 


mind _ ||bhe dwindled into a dwarf! Except for this infirmity, his person would have 
“ Ah, said Julie, quickly, and stopping as she spoke, “I understand, she is heen extremely handsome: he was at that time about thirty-four, rather fair, 
dead—she is killed by the lightning ied . : d _ ||but without colour in his cheek ; light brown hair combed straight on the fore- 
‘Yes iny little friend, it is indeed true. Your favourite lies dead there 1D |head, the eyebrows still lighter, and hanging much over the eyes, which were 
her shed—I saw her as we came out.”’ grayish, small, and sharp; the nose not so prominent as in Chantrey’s bust, 


‘ 
A violent flood of tears was Julie's answer. Without saying another word. ‘the upper lip remarkably long, and curved outwards, the corners of the eyelids, 
she hastily drew her arm from under Balimat’s, turned towards the shed, and/ ja. wel! as the comers of the mouth, inclining downwards ; his teeth small and 
there saw the lifeless body of her goat, the object of her last fortnight’s constant regular, but ill-coloured, which appeared to be the result of inattention, the 
attachment, the companion of her solitude, the link which seemed to keep up, |more remarkable, as in all other respects lie was scrupulously nice in his toilet. 
her connexion with home. She was sincerely and severely grieved. — '|His hands were delicate, and at that time he always wore an antique gold ring 
_ Balmat never attempted to console her. He would have stood beside her all jon the little finger of the left hand. ‘The sound limb, save that the foot was 
night, had she remained there weeping over her lost favourite. But she 8000 to large, was eminently handsome. ‘The shoe of the lame foot was always too 
turned away again; for child as she was, she had the higher object of home) ong: he walked very rapidly, took gigantic strides, set the staff so close to the 
happiness strongly stirring in her heart. Se , ‘lame foot as often to put it actually om it, and I was in constant apprehension 
\ ery few words were spoken on the way to the valley. They soon arrived ati|that he would fall aud injure himself. However, by some strange management, 
Paul Corryeur’s house. There were lights within ; as if the family had not yet)/ne always contrived to recover himself In manner he was a perfect yentleman 
ventured to retire to bed, though the storm had gradually spent itself, and 4|__courreous, kind, affable, full of anecdote, and the very best teller of a story 
fresh and delicious calm had followed upon its furious traces. — {I ever heard, descending trom the gravest subjects to the most simple and even 
8 age the door,” said Balmat, striking against it with his stick. 


God ! it is th: Gabriel!” exclaimed th co ‘jchildish humour. I remember asingular instance of this. At a dinner-party 
- it is that monster, Gabriel :” exclaimed the mother's voice 1r0M)|some time afier the above, at my own table in Hanover Street, at which Hogg, 


within. 
\jthe Ettrick Shepherd, was present, Scott was earnestly engaged iu conversa- 

grinded together, and he blushed deeply, ||;ion on some grave and to me very uninteresting subject ; what it was I have 
no light to betray in” gaid Juli ‘forgotten. ‘The Grunter,” as Scott called Hogg, amusing the company 
» my dearest mamma, it is —pray let me in,” said Julie. oy his unavailing efforts 10 dissect ‘twa ieugh auld chuckies,” which happened 


A scream of joy was the answer; and in a moment the door opened and both’|19 be in his neighbourhvod, making the legs and wings fly about in all direc- 
the father and mother appeared, and clasped their recovered daughter in their, tions to the greatest terior and annoyavce of the unfortunate ladies on each 


arme. 
ae , side of him. At last he came to a de«d halt, dipped a napkin into the finger- 

Balmat stood for a while without moving, looked on, and seemed to enjoy the glass, and began deliberately to wash his face, Ld, ach a * Mush, ey 4 
Wh his? Gabriel need of it, being, as he said, ‘a’ jappit wi’ the jice.”” The irresistable 
Tell ye alt is '—whence come you !—where has she been, Gabrie aughter which followed this sally arrested Scott's grave and long-winded story. 
all about said Corryeur. \|He stopped suddenly with the evident determination of diverting attention from 

_“ She will tell you, neighbour Paul,” replied Balmat, in a voice almost mau-||)i, friend’s awkwardness He chenged from grave to gay in an instent, and 
dible from emotion. ||plunged into the intrieacies of a not quite original joke. ‘Turning towards me 


God this, ‘—you have sav@g my life in restoring asked the following question. ‘Mrs. John, once on a time all the letters in 
= d,” sobbed forth Madame Corryeur. , | the alphabet were invited out to their dinner—they all came but U. Why did 

‘Come in, come in, Gabriel—you are drenched with the rain, and looking’ not U come!” Completely at a loss, | made 10 answer. “Then you give it 
dreadfully tired. Come, and have something to comfort you. Come in,” said) up?” seston hea Decidedly P= Why, then, the reason why U 


Paul ‘eht—I reall lied Balmat |jdid not come to dinner is very clear—bccause U never comes till after tea (T.)” 
ore y replied Welmat, resisting his This little pleasantry I could not resist communicating to my next neighbour, 
ellorts to bring ‘ill the foy (Whe told it to the lady on bis left, till at last it went ail down the table, like a 
ell then, to-morrow you will come and see us—to —— a a. or running fire of small shot, and reached Hogg, who was still “labouring in his 
this blessed relief, and to explain all that has occurred—to riends with s,/!vocatiou.” * Haud ye, merry sirs,” cried he, wiping hia face ; “ what are ye 
a nichering at Tt’s about U (you),” cried |, as well as I could speak 
1 yes, y y ’ for langhing, in which I was joined by the whole company, Scott and all, who 


me that — ‘ promise for him,” exclaimed Julie, embracing Balmat,! clapped his hands for very glee. But Hogg (which made the joke tell ten times 
i hi ood neighbours, will (Petter) was quite indignant. Brandishing the carving-knife and fork, his coat 
Gabriel \|sleeves tucked up as if he had just come from wasbicg sheep, and his face 
And squeezing the hands of both husband and wife, and imprinting a long! mel 
kiss on Julie's forehead, he walked away, while they, after watehing till they! fain ken!” At last the joke was explained, the laughter ceased, and the ladies 
—_ no longer see his dark form in the gloom, retired into their now happy! | recived: it was surprising how merry the whole evening was rendered by this 
a irivial playfulness of the great minstrel. 


Scott's tastes and habits, like those of all truly great characters, were simple 
RAMBLING REMINISCENCES OF SIR WALTER | |/and natural; it is therefore that we find so little disagreement in the reports of 
SCOTT AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. 


those who, like myself, have endeavoured to portray them. His perfect fami- 
{The following recollections of Sir Walter Scott were writtea by Mrs. Jot jliarity with every topic of the day made his company and conversat:on at once 
Ballantine, in compliance with the urgent request of a friend. ‘They are pub- |®@sy and pleasing in no common degree. That he had his failings, is only to 
lished here solely with a view to the gratification of the publie—that object) |*4Y he was mortal. His mera! character I believe to have been immaculate. 
which now keeps so many pens in motion, and unlocks so many memorandum | He was, in all respec s, the reverse of a voluptwary. I believe him to have had 
booke and ecrutoires. When so much has already been published respecting) a sincere regard for my husband and his brother Mr. James Ballantyne, whose 
Scott—not reserving the most private of his affairs—it seems unnecessary to characters, 1 think, ought to stand well in consideration of their having enjoyed 
apologise for an addition which is calculated upon the whole to convey an such a friendship. Of the latter peggon I may here speak freely ; he was cer- 
agreeable impression of his character. } tainly, over and above the taste and literary talent which he possessed, a man 

About a mile from Edinburgh, on the Newhaven road, and within a few mi-|/of the greatest moral worth, and exemplary in all the relations of hfe. ‘ 
nutes’ walk of the sea, there was, abont twenty years since, a pretty pictu-| I was told, by the late Mr. Henderson, writer in Jedburgh, an intimate friend 
resque suburban villa, large enough for every co;fort and convenience, but by|/and college companion of Mr. James Ballantyne, that when they were boys at 
no means splendid. In this house has the ** Great Unknowa’’—the master-spi-/|the High school together, he was in the habit of studying regularly under the 
rit Walter Scott—been a frequent and welcome guest. Bright eyes, long since) |tuiiion of Mr. Woods, an actor of some note in his day ; and this may account 
for M1. Ballantyne’s theatrical and pompous manner, of whieh he was aware 


closed on this vain and transitory scene, have glistened under this roof; and ; 
here have been solemn inquisitorial meetings, from which mirth was excluded |himself. It was, afterall, only a manner—a better heart never beat in a human 
to ake way for care, and ledgers, and account-books, and longer faces; for||bosom. He could occasioually throw aside the truncheon and dagger, unbend, 


the * Wizard” did not always wear the smiling holiday countenance whichj|aud be the most delightful of companions. Naturally grave and solemn, he ap- 
Chantrey’s bust gives him. A hundred years hence, should this villa be in}|peared to be ashamed of being be-rayed into a hearty laugh, which he often was, 
existence, pilgrims may come froin every region where the name of the eathor lin spite of himself, by his brother Jolin’s arch and irresistible drollery. Many 
of Waverley is known to gaze on it. In that chamber to the left, with one||a stout resolve he made, arming himself 'o the teeth against my husband’s hu- 
window looking out on the lawn, he sometimes slept—not soundly perhaps, for|}mour, who well knew what most tickled James's fancy; and the more grave 
he had then “borrowed the pillow of a debtor.” The villa, called Trinity||and solemn he looked at a ceremonious dinner-party, the more John persevered 
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* Addressing her, I expressed my regret at having to visit a person of her age 
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in his efforts to make him langh—verv o’ten instigated by some wag at his el! 
bow —and notwitnstand ng all bos resolves to tu contrary, he was frequently 
compelien to throw himself back in his chair, cover lus face with his hands, and. 
laugh outrght. Ih ve often. ai such meetings, head Scott exclaim fiom the, 
top of the teble, ‘Oh, man, du haud your tongue awee, till I get my jaws to 
ther.” 

e; was amongst the very first who knew the secret—so well kept—that Wal- 
ter Scot: was the author of Waverley. I had the msnuscript for a considera 

ble time in my possession ; but the rolls of parchment, discovered among the. 
ruits of Herculaneum and Pompeii, could scarcely have been more utterly il | 
legible. 
my bashan laid a msnu-eriot before me. avd vequested meu to copy it. | 
the hand immediately tu be Sc tis My husband tuld me that it must be, 
kept a profuund secre , aud ad ‘ed, :hat if | would try 10 copy it for the press | 
he would give me five pounds to buy “braws ” I wastempted by the bribe) 
to make an effort at jeast ; but it was quite in vain: and some days afterwards: 
my husband suddenly entered the closet in which I was wriring, and finding me, 
in tears over my tsk, he slipped the promised douceur into my hand, snate hed | 
the manuscript from before me, and [| never saw it more. 1! am almost sure 
that my husband did not copy it himself. but that one of the clerks at the office, 
did so. 
first volume, and tedious enough I thought it, when [ was released from my 
hopeless task But, bad and illegivie as Sir Walter's hand was at that period 
of his life, it was ten t mes worse a- he advanced in years, and lost his health. 
I received a letter from him shortly before his lamen'ed desth, which, if 1 
should be in existence tifty or a hundred years hence, will be a literary curio- 
sity—some of the words, one in psrticular, are written over the line: and in 


concluding, he tells me (which unfortunately never came to pass) “that when!) 
His absence of | 


he can write more at ease, he will write more at leisure.” 
mind and manner was, on some par'icular occasions, extraordinary. It seems 
oddly enough to have escaped the observation of all bis biographers. During 
one of those solemn inquisitorial Monday meetings, to which | have alluded, 


happened to be taking a stroll] in the gard:n, when, turning the corner of a) 


shaded welk, I suddenly and unexpectedly encountered Scott. He was steer- 
ing along on his magic staff wivh rapid strides, his eyes fixed on the ground,| 
and muttering some incantation which I could not hear. Fearing to disturb) 
the current of his thoughts and annoy bim, I wes on the point of making my! 
escape by another walk, when we inet ris-a-ris ; and extending his kind gene-| 
rous hand to me, he shook mine cordially, asked me how I did, and if John! 
were at home! Being aware how mat'ers s vod, and ‘hat he was so comple:e-) 
ly in a reverie as scarcely to know where he was, or who he was, I mide some 
hasty evasive answer. and escaped in'o the house. I told my husb-nd of this! 
curious rencontre: he laughed heartily at the idea of Scott asking me if he! 
were “ at home,” having left him bat » few momeuts previously. He dismisseu 
me hastily, as we heard the woint of the * Wizard's” wand as it struck the 
ground. “ Poor Watty,” said my husband, “has got the bl! fever ; ran away 
or you will catch it.” 


THE GAOL CHAPLAIN: 


A DARK PAGE FROM LIPE'S VOLUME. 
THE PRISON CHAPEL. 


If there be one period more than another when the hardening effects of crime, 
are, en masse, forced upon one’s notice, it is, I have often thought, during the) 
Charch of England service in a gaol chapel. 

With what a tableau of the lost, the degraded, and the falleu, dues that array 
present you! Around are gathered the forger, the burglar, the highwayman, 
the coiner, and the homicide. It is a sadden.ng spectacle! They who talk of, 
the dignity of human nature, of * the lofty aspirations of which :t is capable,” 
of “its inherent nobleness,’ of “its glorious and heavenward tendencies,” 
should pause long and anxiously over this picture. Some look stolid, reckless, 
and even amused ; others, hardened, fierce, and desperate. Here you meet the 
giance of stern defiance ; there the ferocious scowl of deeply-seated malignity. 
Many appear sullen ; others careless. i 
tent, subdued, resigned? And yet these once were innocent! Once could 
look up to Heaven with a calm brow and a trustful spirit! Once chey could! 
think of the past without shame, and of the future without fear. Once their 
young hearts beat high, and their eariy musings foreshadowed a long career of, 
usefulness and honour! And, even now they are partakers of a common hu- 
manity, are children of the same great Father, are bowed benea‘h the same re- 


oR, 


sistless control, and must lie down in the same narrow dwelling, ay! and claim), 


at our hands every effort we can make to soften, subdue, reform them ! 

Among this group was an old woman, whose demeanour during the hour of 
prayer had more than once ruffled me. 
cessant, and, unhappily, contagious. 
power to chain down her attention. 
to another, but rested on none. She shifted her position, adjusted her dress, 
moved her hands, her feet, her arms,—five minutes more, da capo! It made 
one nervous and fidgety to look at her! Now, some experience in these matters 
has convinced me that this restlessness of manner is capable of a twofuld ex- 
planation : it arises, in some instances, from the recollection of quenchless sor- 
row ; in others, from the pressure of undivulged crime. 

In either case it was my duty to visit her. I found her in the aged women’s 
apartment, knitting quickly and expeditiously, but with that nervous, anxious, 
restless air before adverted to. Her dress was that of a style common in by- 
gone days, now almost exploded. There was to be seen the trim, close cap. 

iltless of bow, with its narrow border and single riband; the well-plaited 


No 


art of the service seemed to have 


kerchief, crossed over the bosom, and carefully secured at the corners; the) 


pin-cushion and scissors, depending by a mifrrow string from the waist, and the 
snowy hair nicely braided over the wrinkled brow. But for the restless, anx- 
ious, troubled eye, her appearance would have been truly venerable and impres- 
sive. 


and age under such circumstances. 

“Yes,” she replied briskly, ‘*a woman of fourscore, within the walls of a 
prison, is rather an unusual spectacle.” . 

“* What is her offence?” was my inquiry, purposely ‘directed to the head ma- 
tron, in so low a tone as to preclude, I thought, the prisoner's overhearing me. 
To my astonishment, her instant reply ran,— , 

« icton of stealing—stealing a watch which I never saw; and which 
none of the five who swore that [had taken it could trace to my possession. 
But I'm here} though not for long!" 

“For four uionths, I’m’ afraid,” was my rejoinder. “ Your trial cannot come| 
on till the spring assizes !”’ 

“ Four months! ha! 


* Tt will never come on !"’ said the old woman, firmly. 


Ove d y after our remova to Hanover street—bat | have no dates— 


If remnember rightly, J had |sboured through nearly one half of 
\\dissatisfied air, turned away. 


Alas! where are the submissive, peni-|| 


The restlessness of her manner was in || 


Her light-blue eye roamed from one object), 


ha! ha! I haven't se longtolive! Try we! No earthly judge will do that ! 
No! no!” 

“Why, Mrs. Waldron,” interposed the head matron, “life is—” 

' “My name is Winifred Waldron,” interrupted the prisoucr shriily and tierce- 
ly ; ‘as to master and mistress, all that is quite out of place here !” 

* Weil, sir,” continued the female functionary in a deprecating tone, and, 
turning to me, “ my heart warms to this aged woman. We belong to the same 
county, and were brought up at the same village : and if she would only let me 
advise her!" 

' Counsel should do that,”’ I suggested ; “ but, perhaps she is too poor.” 

“ Poor, sir? oh! no! she is well off ; has means, great means, and children, 
who—” 
| “Stall never see their mother within a gaol !"" shrieked, rather than said, 
Winifred; “that disgrace shal! never be theirs. //ere I'll see none of thei. 
And, as to means, my industry got those together. I never begged, borrowed, 
no, nor—let my accusers swear what they will—stote! To my fellow-crea- 
tures I owe nothing—” 

* But to my God much,” said I, finishiog the sentence for her ; and instantly 
diverting the conversation into a different, and, let me hope, more appropriate 
channel. 

She listened to me for a few moments ; and then, with a scornful, weary, and 


* Who is tiat what 
is her previous history ?” 

“ One that will hardly bear telling,’ 
true of what is laid to her charge, few 


— iny informant ; “ for, if half be 
vave preater cause to dread death, or 


‘more urgent need to provide for 1ts consequences.” 


“The greater necessity, then, on my part, for information respecting her !” 
“She has not sinned from ignorance. Her's has been forbidden knowledge. 
But, sir, form your own opinion of the past from what I venture now to tell 
ou.” 
With this strange preface she commenced her narrative. 


THE DEVONSHIRE SORCERESS. 
* Winifred Waldron,” said my informant, ‘has been all her life long under 
that fatal influence,—a passion for accumulation. Left by her husband in easy 


| circumstances, with a family young, it is true, but not unprovided for, she might, 


in her calling as a sick-nurse, have speedily become independent, had she but 
‘heeded the eighth commandment. Her sleepless attention in cases where dan- 
ger was apprehended, her gentleness and good humour, the firmness with which 
ishe would combat the wayward humours of the invalid, and the fidelity with 
\which she would carry out to the very letter the directions of the medical at- 
itendant, insured her constant employment among those who could afford her 
jample recompense. Had she possessed principle, all would have been well ; 


|\but this was wanting, and no cheerfulness of manner, no habits of wakefulness, 
| could atone for its absence. 


From various quarters, on a sudden, painful ra- 
It was whispered that property disappeared in an unaccountable 
manner from those whom Winifred nursed. ‘The dying, it was hinted, were 
stripped of their valuables long before the last breath was drawn. Rings were 
‘missed ; lockets were sought, and sought in vain; the purse of the departed 
‘was invariably found empty ; and on one occasion, a pair of diamond ear-rings, 
which were known to have been on the person of the deceased lady an hour be- 
fore she died, vanished a few minutes after the event had taken piace. The 
jstrictest subsequent inquiry failed to recover them. All these circumstances 
‘created deep and general distrust towards Winiired, which soon became fatal 
ito her calling ; her attendance on the sick was gradually dispensed with ; an- 
‘other nurse became the favourite ; and with herself, at length, was associated a 
feeling of torror and aversion, which ere long embraced the whole Waldron 
family, and which in a manner put them out of society. Perhaps in the bitter- 
‘ness of spirit with which she watched the decline of her popularity, as well as 
un her craving desire for gold, that scheme originated, which afterwards well re- 
iplenished her purse, and provided for her family. She had it whspered about 
ithat she was capable of foretelling the future ; and, to those who could pay her 
iwell, did 
| * Now,” said I, interrupting, much to her vexation, iy grave-visaged infor- 
‘mant, “understand me as merely listening to you, and giving no credence by 
so doing to the tissue of imposture which I presume is forthcoming.” 

“What!” exclaimed she, with a mortified air, ‘do you believe that the fu- 
lture is always hidden from mortal eye ?” 
“I believe thie future to be known to the Supreme alone, and that none have 
leither ability or commission from Him to disclose it.” 
“ You will find it difficult, sir, to reconcile that saying with what I am about 
'to tell you, and which | know to be true.” 
| may be ; but still—” 
“Only hear me, sir,” said she imploringly, “ ouly hear me,”—and she re- 
‘sumed her narrative. 
| “The clergyman of E—th at that time was an elderly gentleman, of the 
name of Rhyiand. He was an upright, free-spokcn old man, somewhat precise 
land peculiar in his habits, and rigid in exacting the deference he thought due to 
‘the cloth; but very charitable to the poor, and delighted to serve the meanest 
‘and humblest among them. He lad, it is true, his foibles, and one of them 
|was a very mean estimate of * womankind.’ ‘That * incomprehensible part of 
ithe creation,’ he used laughingly to say, ‘had never been a trouble to him !’ 
|Many 2 man on lifes voyage * womankind’ had * wrecked!’ his had been ‘a 
happier fate.’ He had ‘eschewed the kittle creatures!’ He ‘never could 
leomprehend them ; and he rejoiced in the confession." This strain he had in- 
‘dulged in more than once to Nurse Waldron, during the hours of illness, and 
she by no means relished the avowal. The subject roused some painful recol- 
lections. Her eldest daughter's conduct had given occasion for much malicious 
comment; and though the world, as is its charitable wont, had drawn the 
severest conclusions from the slightest prefhises, still there remained reasonable 
grounds of censure, and Winilred s peace and comfort had suffered proportion- 
ably. ‘Ihe theme itself, the associations it revived, were each and all hateful. 
Pradence slept; the mother and the woman rose within her, and she said 
harshly, 

«* Wait, Mr. Rhyland, wait; your race is not yetrun. Lets and hindrances 
may lie before you, ay, and raised up by those whom you most despise.’ 

“«T never yet knew a man who spoke contemptuously of women who di¢ not, 
\sooner or later, rue their influence. This is the general law of retaliation ; and 
you,’ said she, looking sternly at him, ‘ will form no exception.’ ' 
«© Tell me my weird, Winifred ; tell it me, by all means.’ 

***T could, if I would,’ returned the nurse. 

««* Let me hear it now: no time like the present.’ 

“* A future day will do: it’s not so agreeable.’ 


imours arose. 


| 
| 
| 
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“«QOut with it. You've satisfied many, Winifred ; now try and humbug’ tress, and certain dark facts of her history ; while his father, arrogant and purse- 


me.’ 
“ ¢ Be ruled for once, and let coming days bring coming burdens.’ 


«No, no,’ said he jestingly, ‘ my weird, my weird !’ 

“«« Well, then,’ said the nurse firmly, ‘since you are peremptory, you shall 
be obeyed. The peaceful part of your life, Mr. Rhyland, is over; the stormy 
period fast approaches. You will die of a broken heart, and women will cause 
ul 

“Mr. Rhyland shook with laughter. 

“+ Capital! At my time of life,—without one single female relative,—liv- 
ing in such strict seclusion,—and so rarely presenting myself in female society, 
—to me such acatastrophe is most probable! Ha! ha! ha! Winifred, you’re 
an amusing woman! 


And when I die of a broken heart, such death being: 


\,proud, instead of following up Waldron’s reproof, and pointing out its justice, 
added fuel by his comments to Basset’s anger, and inflamed it still more strong- 
against his courageous monitress. 

They met again on the morrow, and Basset commenced the conversation— 
surely there are people sent into this world specially commissioned to wound 
the feelings of others—by the malicious inquiry of 

* Who stole Miss Ancaster’s diamond ear-rings ?” 

| She was silent, and he repeated the question. She replied,—he rejoined ; * 


and, after some sarcastic inuendoes as to the various thefts imputed to her, the 
malignant urchin expressed his ‘hope that the gallows would not be cheated of 
its due, and that he should live to see her hanged !’ 


“** You will live to see nothing of the kind, young sir. Look to your own 


caused, remember, by the softer sex, my will shall contain marked record of |account.’ 


you: I will make you my residuary legatce.’ 


‘** What! must it soon be rendered ?’ 


“* You'll have nothing to leave,’ said Winifred coolly. || Sooner, mayhap, than you now expect.’ 


‘Month after month rolled away, and left Mr. Rhyland in the calm discharge 


of his daily duties, wearied by no cares, and menaced by no misfortune. Re- 


peatedly did he taunt Winifred with her prediction, and inquire * when the ladies, 
were to arrive who were to bring about so woeful a catastrophe !’ 
«They are at hand,’ was her reply. 
“* Ay! and so is my mitre!’ was his sly rejoinder. 
“ About this time the little community of E—th (at that period its preten-| 


sions were those only of a small fishing village) received an addition in the per-|| Winifred turned towards her cottage. 


tnily. 


|| * Well, be it soon or be it late, witcu, you,’ alluding to Winifred’s ostensi- 
‘ible calling, ‘ shall not make my shroud !’ 

*** No!’ said she, ‘ you will require no shroud from man or woman either ! 
God will provide you with one—one sufficient to cover your whole proud fa- 


THE DOOM OF THE DEVOTED ONE. 
‘IT witnessed the interview. J heard the burst of frightful mirth with which 
I heeded young Muriel’s contemptuous 


sons of two ladies, whom I shall christen Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Beauioy. ‘They |. ij¢ ; and the grave, not to say alarmed, looks of the listening bystanders. 


were inveterate card-players ; with them play was not an amusement, but an 
occupation. Existence was insupportable without a rubber; it was the main. 
business of life ; the day was lost on which cards were unattainable. ‘The as-. 
tonishment with which their habits were viewed in a retired village like E—th, 
may be imagined. But what scandalized the quiet and thoughtful portion of 
the community the most was this,—that these independent ladies (they lived to-, 
gether) generally contrived to collect a party on the Saturday evening, and in-| 
variably played deep into the Sabbath morning. Mr. Rhyland was fairly’ 
roused. ‘Ihe moral habits of his flock were, to his mind, endangered by the 
example set by these industrious and indefatigable ladies, and he preached’ 
boldly on the value of time, and the sin of gambling. He might just as well! 
have whistled! It would have been equally beneficial to the lady-sinners, and 
much less injurious to himself. Great exception was taken at his proceedings. 
‘ Bigot,’ ‘ Inquisitor,’ ‘ Mawworm,’—suth were the nicknames freely assigned) 
him; and very speedily a small, but influential party, was arrayed against) 
him in the very parish he had so long and so faithfully guarded. He redoubled 
his efforts, preached longer and more vehement sermons; and the ‘ independ-| 
ent ladies,’ to be provided against all casualties, took with them sandwiches, 
and ate them in their pew. ‘They protested that ‘Mr. Rhyland’s sermons) 
were so lengthy, that they required luncheon.’ Nor was this all. They used) 
to groan ai each fresh division of his discourse, and sigh audibly when any par- 
ticularly pointed sentence, any ‘palpable hit,’ was made at them. But still, 
they came to church, and still they held their Saturday card assemblies, and) 
still these lasted past midnight! Their policy was crooked ; but it completely, 
baffled Mr. Rhyland. ‘To many it seemed pointless; but, in the end, all -| 
mitted it to have been well-considered. : | 

**At length, one fatal Sunday morning, when the groans had been deeper! 
and the sighs heavier than usual, the preacher warned his auditors against the 
example set by ‘those disorderly females in pew 49! ‘This was sufficient. 
His words were taken dows ; a report was made of them to the bishop. Pro-, 
ceedings were commenced against him in the Spiritaal Court, and Mesdames) 
Barker and Beaufoy announced their intention of teaching the curate of E—th, 
a lesson, which he should remember to his dying day. He laughed at the idea) 
of their being able to injure him, and, strong in the conviction that he had simply, 
discharged his duty, neglected at the commencement of the suit to defend hun-' 
self so effectually as he might have done. ‘The oversight was great, and his, 
wary enemies never permitted him to repair it. The words were ill chosen, 
and told terribly against him. Unfortunately they would bear more than one, 
meaning, and the ladies chose to understand them in the worst. Had he called) 
them ‘noisy,’ * talkative,’ or ‘ thoughtless’ females, the result might have been) 
more favourable ; but as the words ‘disorderly house’ describe a dwelling of 
the worst description, so did these card-players maintain, and their lawyer in- 
sist, that the words * disorderly females’ implied women of an abandoned call-| 
ing. In vain did Mr. Rhyland disclaim any such meaning; he had understood) 
the ladies too late. They held the winning cards, * played,’ as Mrs. Beaufoy 
declared, * for a slam, and meant to have it." The day was theirs. Mr. Rhy- 
land was suspended from his sacred calling, and condemned in costs of suit. It 
killed him. He never left his room after the sentence was made known to him | 
His friends tried to comfort him, but in vain. He invariably answered, ‘ When 
the ceaseless labours of thirty years, and an unblemished character for the 
same period, go for nothing, it tells a man too plainly that the world is weary 
of him.’ 

* He died broken-hearted, and all but a beggar !” 

The narrator paused, and looked up inquiringly, as if she would ascertain the 
impression which her statement had produced. 

A lucky hit!” was my comment; Winifred's random shot told well.” 

“Indeed! Is that all! Is it thus lightly that you regard the fulfilment of her 
8 e prophecy 

“T deny that it was a prophecy.” 

“ Listen, then, to this. You must, you will view it seriously, I’m con 
vinced.”” 

“ Most probably not. A trivial play upon words, perhaps * 
ters are of slight importance.” ‘ 

‘* Not to the party,” cried she, warmly, *' for sad mischance befel him; nor 
to Winifred, whom it for life established—"” 

“ As an impostor 

“No, no—as a weird woman. But listen. The week after Mr. Rhyland’s. 
death a wealthy family, of the name ofMuriel, came to E—th. It comprised, 
independent of the father, five grown-up daughters, and a youth about eleven, 
an only son. He was a misshapen, ill-conditioned boy, spoiled by over indul-| 

ence ; somewhat clever and quick-witted, but sadly foul-tongued ; one of 

ose, in fact, (and they are many,) who are ever sowing with the lip the seeds, 
of future bitter enmities. As the Muriels had come to E—th for the special, 
benefit of the young boy’s health, a large portion of each morning was spent by 
Basset upon the sands, and it happened that one day, returning from the beach, 
he encountered, Nurse Waldron. She reproved him for his cruel treatment of 
a most patient pony; and he, unaccustomed to reproof or censure of any kind, | 
reviled her bitterly. She again e¢. d her opinion of the cruelty of his con-, 
duct. Of his abuse she had sufficient self-control to abstain from all notice. 


All these mat-) 


In vain I repeated to myself, ‘ Tis but the passionate remark of an angry wo- 
man!’ The conviction seized and possessed me that young Basset’s days 
would be few ; and that a violent death would end them. Still it was not easy 
to foresee how misadventure could possibly befal him ; and, in truth, if attendant 
hirelings could have warded off mischance, the personal safety of the young 
heir was fully secured. Independ:nt of the groom, whose majn duty was to 
look after his young master’s sure-footed but sadly used pony, a s@id, observant, 
middle-aged man, was in constant attendance upon the capricious boy when 
abroad, with orders, * never to lose sight of him.’ And well, with but one omis- 
sion were they obeyed. Walk where young Basset would, and let his pace be 
‘what it might, Mason was behind him. Many a laugh, and many a joke did 
‘this companionship cause among the nobility; at length jest and jeer ceased, 
or, at least, yielded to a deeper and more compassionate feeling The summer 
had passed away, and the Muriels were on the point of quitting our sunny sands, 
when, a day or two previous to their intended departure, Basset, followed by 
Mason, strayed down to the beach. The morning was fine; and the youth, in 
his eager search for shells, extended his walk, till he arrived at a place called 
the Point—a part of the sands little frequented—at the back of the town, and 
much out of sight. Observing his young master completely occupied, as he 
thought, in turning over the shingle in search of agate, the attendant sat down 
on a sand-hillock to rest. It was presumed—tfor Mason could give no account 
of this part of the transaction—that, overcome by the heat of the day, and pre- 
vious exertion, he slept. It was generally believed that, detecting his gue 
situation, a freak suddenly seized the youth that he would bathe ; that he has- 
tily stripped and plunged into the water. The shore shelved very gently, so 
gently that he would have had to wade a considerable distance before he could 
get out of his depth. On this head no danger was to be 2 OEE nar Buta 
greater lay concealed. Near that spot was a bank of light, soft sand, which_ 
yielded to the slightest pressure. It was of no very great extent; shifted oc- 
casionally after an equinoctial gale, or a very high ude, and the closest observer 
gained no indications of its existence either by change of current, colour, or in- 
creased depth of water. Still it was there. The older fishermen were aware 
of it. Among them a tradition was rife that, forty years before, two women and 
a boy, with a horse and cart, had been lost in its bed by the inadvertence of the 
driver. And yet no precautions were taken to warn the unwary against it ; for 
a spot more uninviting, more unlikely to be the resort of bathers could not well 
be umagined. Thither, by some fatality, this unhappy youth was guided. He 
was heard to scream twice, loudly and fearfully, by a pilot who was returnin 
in his skiff fram a vessel which he had conducted over the bar. The secon 
shriek roused from his slumber the drowsy attendant. He rushed towards the 
spot, and saw the hands of his young master waving wildly above the water, as 
if for help. But that help no mortal arm could render. His shroud of sand 
enclosed him, and holds him till the last great day !” 

The narrator paused, as if awaiting some comment. 

“The coincidence is curious,’ said I; “but it leaves the main question un- 
touched ; you surely do not connect Winifred'’s angry speech with the unhappy 
boy's end?”’ 

do though!” 

“Strapge that an educated person like yourself—for your manner of telling 
this tale convinces me that no common pains had been bestowed$ upon your 
childhood—should have so superstitious a bias !” 

“ Yes,” said she sadly, ‘better prospects once were mine : once—but—but 
—"’ then in a calmer tone—“ tell me, sir, where does belief end, and supersti- 
tion begin?” 

“That is a question more easily asked than answered. The best mode of 
dealing with it is—” 

“* Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Winifred, who had sidled up unperceived, “I 
have a fayour to ask before you leave the ward. ‘Time here passes wondrous 
slowly ; and, to speed him on the way, I should be very glad of abook. You 
lend some, I believe, occasionally *” 

“I do; you shall have one.” 
“ Now, sir, don’t misjudge me—pray don’t,’ continued the aged crone, “I 


||declare I mean to give no offence—none—none whatever, but, if I am to have 


a book, let-—let it be one with as little religion in it as possible.” 


ANECDOTES, OF ELLISTON. 

The weather continued unusually fine, and the autumn had descended on the 
romantic district of Derbyshire in that fulness of grace, which equally distin- 
guishes this season of the year, by the richness of aspect as by the abundance 
of its bounty. It was just at this ume, also, that Elliston had received a letter 
from his wife, written in that truly affectionate and sensible tone, which the pre- 
sent mement was so well calculated to assist, in the generosity of its purpose. 
Full of affection, but not unmixed by well-directed reproof, Elliston read over 
sundry times its unanswerable contents, till a temper of sentimentality crept 
over him, not unusual to such constitutions as his, which they who are subject 
to them, would be fain persuaded are of a very intrinsic nature. A pseudony- 
mous self-examination took possession of him ; and as he wandered this morn- 
ing along the declivous paths of Dove Dale, he pondered awhile on the home- 
truths that had just been presented to him ; and having arraigned some of those 


Arrived at home, Basset speedily made himself master of the name of his moni- 


infirmities, to which we have had occasion frequently to e, with the impar- 
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tiality of Reusseau himself, and rhapsodized aloud to no inconsiderable effett, Scotch gefitleman, who had already taken his mid-day meal, and was quietly 
he came to the conclusion that he was about one of the most worthless fellows enjoying his tumbler of whiskey-toddy. His exterior was not prepossessing. 
in his Majesty's dominions. Having done so much—though, like Jonathan He wore a short sandy wig, which the temperature of many seasons, and the 
Wild, there was no one by to applaud him—he consdered that he had done) animal caloric of the wearer, had so puckered up, that it came scarce midway 
quite enough. Confession is certainly one half of amendment ; and as this half) of his pole, which was about as red as a brick-bat. He had lost an eye, and by 
he had so liberally satisfied, the remaining took no part at all in this act of senti-| a singular coincidence, every alternate tooth, so that his eapacious jaws resem- 
ment, but, like a man who had compounded with his creditors, he opened a’ bled a kind of tusky portcullis, which led to the citadel of his stomach. His 
fresh ledger and felt himself at once at liberty to run in debt at the first conve-) cravat was narrow and loose, for his neck was of amazing dimensions. But the 


nient opportunity. 

Elliston arrived on the following day at Derby ; and the odour of yesterday| 
being still powerful upon him, he avoided what is called the head inn; and! 
after a short reconnoitre, entered a smaller house of entertainment on the! 
verge of the town, where he determined to take up his quarters for the night.| 


Here he soon ingratiated himself with his landlord—a habit he delighted to in-|, 


dulge in ; and having despatched a hasty repast, invited his new-found friend to, 
partake of the bottle which had just been set before him. The said landlord! 
was nearly as bulky as the tun of Heidelberg ; and as it would require consequent- 
ly about as much to fill him, Elliston conceived he might have made too unre-| 
munerating a bargain; but as this personage was really a merry fellow, and al 
bit of a wag, Elliston did not despair of his own capacity, at least, in a bibalous' 
acceptation. He soon discovered, however, the poor man had more wives than) 
he knew what to do with; for although, not to perplex the reader, he had but) 
one, yet was she one to many, so that the present moment was in fact the first) 
he had had for many a day, for the manifestation of that thorough good humour 
so natural to him. Though in the presence of his landlord, Elliston soon found! 
he had calculated without his host; for the good man’s volobility was of that! 
extent, that he fairly chatted our hero dumb, who had as much chance with him! 
in the race, as sound with light. But as our traveller could not consent entirely} 
to renounce the hero, he at least took the lead in the bottle—a part which his! 
landlord, for many reasons, was not displeased in resigning to him, for the liquor, 
though passing under the denomination noticed at the door, “ Neat W oer 
was, in fact, a compound greatly in circulation at this period of the war—namely,) 
a composition of gin, treacle, blacking, and tabacco, or, in politer words, “ old) 
crusted port.” On producing a second and even a third bottle of this delectable, 
electuary, the landlord was not unnaturally beguiled into the joint praise of the) 
gualities of his cordial and the judgment of his guest, declaring that the squire 
on the hill never drank any other when he met the judges of assize, exultingly 
displaying not only the bee's-wing, but the very bees themselves, wbo, in com- 
munity with sundry smaller flies, had been carefully corked in at the bottling of 
this remarkable vintage. 


ting was still prolonged, when the shrill notes of the landlady suddenly recalled 
her husband to fresh duties, in the arrival of other customers at the “ Red 
Cow.” Left to himself and the greater part of the third bottle of the old crusted 
port, Elliston took refuge in his sentimentality of yesterday ; and drawing his 
wife’s letter from his pocket, moistened sentence after sentence with the re- 
maining bumpers, so that, at length, heart, head, and stomach being in one 


common state of insurrection, he retired—widely from his custom—to an early} 


bed 


A deep sleep was the immediate consequence of the “ drugged posset’’ so) 


liberally indulged in by our graceless wanderer, when about the chime of mid- 
night, as nearly as he could guess, he was awakened by a sharp click at the lock 
of his apartment, followed immediately by a long-drawn creak of hinge, which 
left but little doubt in respect of some intruder. The moon was shining fully 
on the casement, which was directly opposite the foot of his bed; but a large 
folding screen had been placed nearly midway of the room, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of obscwring the morning sun, for the apartment was entirely destitute of 
hangings, and between this screen and the window was the door. The creaking 
from behind was presently repeated, at those abrupt intervals, denoting the 
stealthy action of approach. Elliston listened—sleep had sobered him, and 
some little fear, perhaps, added quickness to his faculties. He listened, and 
distinctly heard the whispering of two persons, whose shadow the moon's ful- 
ness threw strongly onthe side wall. Still in breathless attention, Elliston re- 
mained motionless ; the whispering was resumed, and he now caugy the very 
words which were passing. 

“Afraid! What folly! asleep, I tell you; go—go 

**T cannot !”’ was the reply. 

Elliston felt convinced the second voice was that of a woman, and being at 
once impressed their object was no less than to cut his throat, (for no one con- 
templates simple robbery in the dead of night, without this adagio accompani-) 
ment,) he was hesitating whether his pacific course were the wisest he could) 
pursue, when again he heard— 

“He sleeps! I tell you again, he sleeps! Why, he drank two bottles, they 
say. Come—come, ’tis soon done !” ; 

““ Oh, I cannoc !" again responded the female ; “I should die if he were to 
awake.” 

“ And I shall die, whether or no,” sighed the terrified comedian. 

“ Come—come !” still urged the man from behind ; * why, he snores—hark !"") 
at which moment, Elliston raised his eves from the bed-clothes, and saw clearly) 
the figures of the speakers. They were in the instantaneous act of stepping! 
forward, when by an involuntary impulse, Elliston sprung from his bed, and) 
rushing to the spot, clasped, with a mingled shout of terror and triumph, the’ 
waist of the advancing female, who uttering a shriek which might have awaken-| 
ed the occupiers of a cemetery, fell on her knees before him. 

The clattering bouleversement thus 3uddenly produced (for other articles had 
been overthrown besides the lady), the clamour of the parties engaged, at} 
once raised the whole establishment of the “ Red Cow.’ Elliston, with no) 
other attire than that which usage has deemed sufficient to the tenant of a pair of| 
sheets, was still holding in exultation his fainting victim, when the fat landlord, 
scarcely in a more producible state, (** with his mb by his side,’’) whose volumi- 
' nous nightcap almost buried her vixen visage,) tumbled into the apartment. 

Here let the contretems be elucidated. ‘The event which had so inoppor- 
tunely broken up the ¢éte-a-téte of Elliston and his landlord over their crusted) 

rt, on the previous afternoon, was the arrival of a commercial traveller and, 

is lady, whose purpose it was to remain at the inn. These new guests, who 
had been previously apprised of their dormitory, having well supped, at the hour! 
of midnight, were about to retire. Unfortunately, however, the room occupied! 
by Elliston, was one through which it was necessary to proceed, before reaching 
the other in question, and he having retired, as we have already noticed, at an 
early hour, was consequently at this time in bed. ‘The unforeseen dismay which 
now assailed thewcommercial gentleman's good lady, whose nerves at all times 


| 


| 


} 
| 


| 


was a man positively abed, had given rise to the whole of this scene. 
When Elliston was at Glasgow, in the course of this northern trip, he dined 
on one occasion in the public room of an inn, in which there was an elderly 


But society will sweeten the coarsest fare ; and as) 
our traveller was, in truth, greatly diverted with his new acquaintance, the sit-|| 


were subject to great excitation, at passing through an apartment in which there | 


stranger soon discovered better qualities than a comely exterior, for he was 
thoroughly good-natured, and extremely communicative. In Elliston, he had 
‘met with no uncongenial spirit—they soon entered into familiar conversation ; 
land having brought their rammers to one common table, were tout franc “ as 
ithick as thieves.”’ 
| Here they sat together, hob and knob, for a considerable time. Since his ar- 
rival in the north, Elliston had served a s:eady apprenticeship to the mountain 
idew, and might fairly be considered nearly out of his time ; but in this, he found 
equally his interiority to his present companion as to his host of the * Red Cow,” 
for he had already finished a pint, (a Scotch pint, be it remembered,) and was 
lstill hard at work. At length, after a hearty burst of merriment on the part of 
‘the stranger, he threw himself back into his chair, and deliberately drawing 
forth his watch, said, 
| And so, you're a stage-actor, you tell ime. Perhaps ye’re acquainted with 
|Harry Johnston!” To this Elliston, having made his companion assent, pro- 
‘ceeded— 

| Weel, weel ; and now, Sir, I’ve to tell you one thing more. I have pass- 
ed twa pleasart hours in your society ; within twanty minuits, d’ye mind, from 
this time, I shall be sa drunk, that wi'na be able to utter one word, and I just 
‘think it right to take the present opportunity, while I’m noo intelligible, of tell- 
ling ye who I am. My 1.ame is Seafield, and 1 live five gude miles awa’ from 
‘Glasgow, and | shall walk ev'ry foot on’t, this vary night, and I'll _ come 
and see if you're as brave a lad as Harry Johnston, to-morrow night, for I'll 
come and see ye act, and my family shall see ye act too’’ Having made this 
speech, Mr. Scafield again betook himself to the whisky. He was verily as 
good as his word ; within twenty minutes, he was no more, for ina last effort to 
keep up the fire, off went the wig, and he rolled from his chair, “ taking the 
measure of an unmade grave.” Elliston here called aloud -for the waiter ; but 
‘to his surprise, Sandy seemed to take bat little notice of the prostrate North 
Briton, only remarking, “ Eh! as sure asdecth, it’s na’ but Mr. Scafield— 
‘heli walk hame to-night, I warrant ye ; but you'd better let him bide—he's 
‘used to it, and we’re all used to it here.”’ 

On the following night, Elliston acted Belcour. His friend Seafield was in 
‘this instance, also, as good as his word. ‘There he was in the theatre a 
the earliest comers—his polished sconce, like a half-peeled orange—there 
'was, and about him, two fine, strapping lasses, his daughters, and the gude 
'wife, Mrs. Seafield, to boot. Elliston had no opportunity of again meeting his 
‘eccentric companion, as he quitted Glasgow within three days from this oceur- 


rence. 


THE SERGEANT’S WIFE. 


| Inthe town’s hospital of Glasgow there is a heroine of humble life, whose 
goad deeds have not hitherto met their reward. Mrs. Keston—now acting as 
nurse in the above institution—is the widow of a sergeant who belonged to 
ithe 94th regiment. She accompanied her husband during the whole of the 
Peninsular war; and besides braving the ordinary dangers of that protracted 
jcampaign, distinguished herself greatly at a small fort at Matagorda, near Ca- 
idiz, which the English had held tor fifty-five days. in spite of a long bombard- 
ment by the French. On the morning of the 21st April, 1810, the fire of 
forty-eight guns and mortars of the largest size was concentrated by the 
enemy upon the little garrison. It Jmay easily be conceived what havoc was 
caused by so much artillery playing upon « place not more than a hundred 
yards square ; the stoutest hearts must have quailed at the carnage which en- 
‘sued ; and few women could have preserved the full use of their faculties amid 
ithe scene. Mrs. Reston, however, remained in the midst of the danger, and 
‘conducted herself with the coolest courage. ‘The bomb proof portions of the 
fort being too confined to contain the whole of the garrison, some of the men 
‘had huts placed on the battery. One of these formed Sergeant Reston’s quar- 
'ters. ‘ When the French opened their fearful fire, he was at his post ; but his 
wife was awakened from her sleep by a twenty-four pound shot, which passed 
shrough the hut, striking the fascine on which her head lay, but doing no injury 
ito the inmates. Nothing daunted, she got up, removed her child—a boy four 
lyears old—within the bomb-proof, and repaired to the surgeon's quarters 
(within another bomb-proof) to assist him in supplying the wants of the wound- 
led men. These increased so rapidly that she tore up not only her own linen, 
‘but that of her husband, which she fetched from the hut amidst the destructive 
fire. Water being needed, one of the dram-boys was desired to go and draw 
Lgeme from the well in the centre of the battery, but he did not seem much in- 
clined to the task, and was lingering at the door with the bucket dangling in 
thishand. * Why don’t you go tor the water!’ asked the surgeon. ‘The poor 
‘thing is frightened,’ said Mrs. Reston, ‘and no wonder at it. Give it to me, 
salt ll go for it.” So saying, she relived the drummer from the perilous duty, 
and amid the dreadful discharge of artillery playing on the battery, she let 
down the vessel to fill it with water. She had scarcely done so, when the rope 
jwas cut by a shot ; but she determined to get the object of her errand with her ; 
‘begging the assistance of a sailor, she recovered the bucket, and brought it, 
filled with water, down to the bomb-proof, where her attention to the wounded 
soldiers was beyond all praise. At intervals she carried sand-bags to the bat- 
tery, handed along ammunition, and supplied the men at the guns with wine 
jand water, and when the two other women (who had been in hysterics in one 
\of the bomb-proofs from the time the acuon commenced) were leaving the bat- 
tery, she refused to go. Next morning,” says an eye-witness, “ our ammuni- 
,uon being nearly expended, we ceased firing, and the French seeing the dilapi- 
dated state of the fort, sent down a strong force to take sion of the place. 
‘Our men were mustered for their reception, and Mrs Reston was at her post 
jwith the others, determined to share in the danger. It was a critical moment, 
for, had they got under range of our guns, our efforts would have been unavail- 
ling. ‘Three guns, ali that we could bring to bear on them, were crammed with 
igrape, ball-cartridge, d&c., tothe muzzle, ready for a farewell shot, and when 


] ‘wey came within two or three hundred yards of the fort, we poured thew con- 


tents into the very heart of the column, and laid half of them prostrate on the 
learth. Those who survived took to flight. Their batteries again opened on 
‘us, and a fresh supply of ammunition having arrived for us, we returned their 
salute. The place, however, being found untenable, the surviving part of the 
garrison were withdrawn by the boats of the fleet. Mrs. Reston still exhibited 
the same undaunted spirit. She made three different journeys across the bat- — 
tery for her husband’s necessaries and herown. The last was for her, child, 


| 

| 
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who was lying in the bomb-proof. I think I see her yet, while the shot and) gers attendant upon the occupation of a savage wilderness—through a long pe- 
shell were flying thick around her, bending her body over to shield it from dan-| riod of Colonial dependence—through the war of the Revolution—in the wisdom 
ger by the exposure of her own person. Luckily she escaped, and still lives, which led to the adoption of the existing Republican forms of government—in 
and is at present residing at Glasgow. But. will it be believed that she never the hazards incident to a war subsequently waged with one of the most power- 
received the smallest token of approbation for her heroic conduct and the ser-| ful nations of the earth—in the increase of our population—in the spread of the 
vice which she rendered on the occasion 2?” arts and sciences, and in the strength and durability conferred on political insti- 

This is, we believe, the first public account which was given of Mrs. Reston’s tutions emanating from the People and sustained by their will—the superintend- 
heroism, and was fernished by a coinrade of her husband, the late Sergeant) ance of an overruling Providence has been plainly visible. As preparatory, 
Donaldson of the 94th. ‘The circumstance which occasioned the narrative af-| therefore, to entering once more upon the high duties of legislation, it becomes 
fords another instance of her uudounted disposition. A few years after the| 0s humbly to acknowledge our dependence upon Him as our guide and protector 
siege of Matagorda, Sergeant Donaldson's regiment was quartered at Kilkenny,) and to 9 a continuance of His parental watchfulness over our beloved 
in Treland. A musician from a militia regiment had been engaged by the offi- country. We have new cause for the expression of our gratitude in the preser- 
cers te teach the band. ‘Though an excellent performer, he was of an over-| Vation of the health of our fellow citizens, with some partial and local excep- 
bearing temper. A son of Mrs. Reston was, unfortunately for himself, a mem-! tions, during the past season—for the abundance with which the earth has yielded 
ber of the band ; and his application to, and talents for, music was so great,|/Up its fruits to the labors of the husbandman—for the renewed activity which 
that he appeared likely to outdo his teacher. ‘This roused the band-master’s| bas been imparted to commerce—for the revival of trade in all its departments ; 
jealousy ; and as the discipline of the army demands the strictest obedience to) for the increased rewards attendant on the exercise of the mechanic arts ; for 
a superior, so it is in the power of that superior, if he be an unamiable person, |the continued growth of our population and the rapidly reviving prosperity of 
to inflict incessant torments upon those under him; complaint against which the whole country. I shall be permitted to exchange congratulations with you, 
seldom produces redress. In this manner young Reston’s life was rendered gentlemen of the two Houses of Congress, on these auspicious circumstances, 
searcely endurable, and finally he deserted, taking his passage from Dublin to) and to assure you, in advance, of my ready disposition to concur with you in the 
Glasgow. His father had by this time retired on a well-earned pension, upon! #doption of all such measures as shall be calculated to increase the happiness 

of our constituents and to advance the glory of our common country. 


which he lived with his wife in the latter city. The old sergeant, who knew the) 0! © , ts é 

necessity of implicit obedience to military discipline, could not palliate his son’s} | Since the last adjournment of Congress, the Executive has relaxed no effort 

desertion; and the wife, as much a soldier in heart as her husband, urged the} |to render indestructible the relations of amity which so happily exist between 

young man, as the only means of atoning for his fault, to rejoin his regiment. the United States and other countries. ‘The treaty lately concluded with Great 

To this the deserter consented, and he returned with his mother to Kilkenny,| Britain has tended greatly to increase the good understanding which a recipro- 

she actually giving him up to his commanding officer. Young Reston was, at/ City of interest is calculated to encourage, and it is most ardently to be hoped 

6 her earnest intercession, pardoned, and recommenced duty ; “ but,”’ to use Do-| that nothing may transpire to interrupt the relations of amity which it is so ob- 

te naldson’s own words, *‘ the spirit of the oppressor was in no way altered—he viously the policy of both nations to cultivate. 

i¢) - took every opportunity of provoking him. Reston’s feelings were keen in the|, A question of much importance still remains to be adjusted between them 
ge extreme: but he suffered patiently for a length of time, until one morning, The territorial limits of the two countries in relation to what is commonly known 


, j when the regiment was going out to drill, provoked beyond measure by taunts! |4s the Oregon territory, still remain in dispute. The Unied States would be 
i 


q 
fre: 


and insults, he replied in terms that were construed into something resembling lat all times indisposed to aggrandize themselves at the expense of any other 
mutiny. ‘This was immediately reported by the fellow who had exasperated juation ; but while they would be restramed by principles of honor, which should 
him ; the consequence was, that he was tried by a court-martial on the field,| govern the conduct of nations as well as that of individuals, from setting up a 
me and punished. He did not receive more than twenty-five lashes, when he jdemand for territory which docs not belong to them, they would as unwillingly 
te fainted, and was taken down; his back was little hurt, but the scourge had) Cousent to a surrender of their rights, After the mont rigid, and as far as prac- 
‘ae entered his sovl—he never recovered it.” He earnestly intreated his parents lticable, unbiassed cxamination of the subject, the United States have always 
to procure his discharge, aud they made the necessary application at head-quar-| Coutended that their rights appertain to the entire region of country lying on the 


ters; but on being referred, it was resisted by the commander of the regiment. ||Pacific,and embraced within the forty-second and fifty-fourth deg. 40 min. of north 
7 r latitude. This claim being controverted by Great Britain, those who have pre- 


Seeing this, Mrs. Reston—with that energy of character which, when occasion || 
BP required, she had always evinced—travelled to London, and petitioned the eg the present Executive, actuated, no doubt, by an earnest desire to adjust 
i] Duke of York, at that tine cowmander-in-chief, for her son's discharge ; urging} the matter upon terms mutually satisfactory to both countries, have caused to 
1: her own services as a claim upon the indulgence of the authorities. ‘The usual) be submitted to the British Government, propositions for settlement and final 
‘ig routine, however, could not be departed frou; the second petition was in due} |4djustment, which, however, have not proved heretofore acceptable to it. Our 
; course forwarded for the consideration of the young man’s colonel, was again| Minister at London has, under instructions, again brought the subject to the 


: resisted, and finally refused at head-quarters. ‘Thus poor Mrs. Reston, having) |C°usideration of that while nothing will be done to 
wi taken her long journey to no purpose, returned to Glasgow with her mission) ™lse the right, or honor of the United States, every proper expedient will be re- 


t unfulfilled. What is worse, her son—driven to despair, and seeing no hope of| /S°rted to in order to bring the negotiation, now in the progress of resuinption, 
$ relief from the oppressicn to which he was still subjected—again deserted, and) /*° 4 speedy and happy termination. In the meantime it is proper to remark, 
+s has never since been heard of. that many of our citizens are either already established in the territory, or are 
Be Upon the death of her husband, Mrs. Reston was left entirely destitute, but} /° their way thither for the purpose of forming permanent settlements, while 
hoped the small pension he had enjoyed (1s. 10d. a-day) would have been cons! thers are preparing to follow—and in view of these facts, I must repeat tne re- 
tinued to her. She applied to the Duke of York for that purpose ; but again commendation contained in preyious messages, for the establishment of military 
; official formality stood in her way. His royal highness took an interest in her| |P0Sts, #t such places on the line of travel, as will furnish security and protection 
application, but was at length obliged to return for answer that there was no| ‘0 our hardy adventurers against hostile tribes of Indians inhabiting those ex- 
fand out of which the déesited pension could be paid. After this, the poor-house tensive regious. Our laws should also follow them, so modified as the cireum- 
would have been her only resource for subsistence, had she not obtained the) stances of the case may seem to require. Under the influence of our free sys- 
Se situation which she now fills, and for which her long and unrewarded services| te of government, new republics are destined to spring up, at no distant day, 
iy as a military nurse so well,fitted her. In spite, too, of Sergeant Donaldson’s| 0" the shores of the Pacific, similar in policy and in feeling to those existing on 
narrative—which is corroborated and quoted in Colonel Napier’s *‘ History of) this side of Rocky Mountains, and giving a wider and more extensive spread 

the Peninsular War’—Mrs. Reston’s claims to some reward for her heroic ser- the principles of civil and religious hberty. 
vices would not in all probability have been revived, but for the ever-watchful|| _1 am happy to inform you that the cases which have arisen, from time to tune, 
: vigilance of the public press. An intelligent correspondent of the “ Glasgow lof the detention of American vessels by British cruisers on the coast of Africa, 
ad Citizen,” in one of his occasional visits to the town’s hospital, accidentally ‘had \Under pretence of being engaged in the slave trade, have been placed in a fair 
mit Mrs. Reston pointed out to him, and obtained from her own lips a narrative of ‘ain of adjustinent. In the case of the William & Francis, full satisfaction 
her exploits at Matagorda, which he published in that paper for Angust 12, and wall be In the and the govern- 
which coincides exactly with Donaldson's account. An equally interesting no-| ‘2¢"t aduuts that satistaction is due. in the case of the Jones, the sum accru- 
tice was put forth in the “Times” of September 5th, from a correspondent) 98 from the sale of that vessel and cargo will be paid to the owners—while I 
signing himself “ Civilis ;’—* Not very long since,” he says, “the writer of Cannot but flatter myself that full indemnification will be allowed for all damages 

se 8; I g since, 
these ove happened, entering Glasgow as a visitor, to be abruptly consigned /SU8tained by the detention of the vessel—and in the case of the Douglass, her 
to the dootor’s hands in a most serious illness—a fever. Being a stranger at Majesty’s Government has expressed its determination to make indemnification. 

his hotel, amid strangess, a nurse was sent by his medical adviser, to remain in Strong hopes are therefore entertained that most, if not all of these cases will 


‘ta constant attendance upon him. This was an old but hale and quietly cheerful ibe speedily adjusted. No new cases have arisen since the ratification of the i 
woman, whose singular vigilance and zealous kindliness, during a fortnight of hth that the slave trade, 
pee, severe trial, excited his surprise, admiration, and gratitude. She slept in the under the operation of the eighth article of that treaty, will be altogether sup- 
fit same chamber with him, and at any inoment of the night, the slightest indica- pressed. =e : e sas 
we: cation of uneasiness on his part was sufficient, notwithstanding frequent remon- ‘The ee interruption experienced by our fellow citizens engaged in the 
i strances, to bring her eagerly to his bedside with every soothing inguiry. Her), fisheries od Noe aoe of Nova Scotia, has not failed to claim the at- 
own rest she unreservedly sacrificed This was not the conduet of an ordinary) teotion of executive. Representations upon this have been made, 
os hireling : that it was the result of strong native generosity was proved by the but as yet no definitive answer to those representations has been received from 
thankfulness with which, when her task was she received what was the British Government. 
3 assuredly but a very moderate remuneration for her services. Having express- wo other subjects of iy A: a laced bat nevertheless of . 
+; ed surprise to her at the recklessness with which she broke up her hours of rest,||t0® much consequence to be neglected, remain still to be adjusted between the 
ii the old woman with a smile, mingled with something of sadness, alluded to the|*¥9 countries. By the Treaty between the United States and Great Britain, of 
* July 1815, it is provided that no higher duties shall be levied in either country 


fact of her having been the wife of a soldier in the hardships of war, from which 
she had been taught to encounter the rough visitations of life with patience, and 
moreover, to feel strongly for those whom sickness or the accidents of the field 
threw into the wards of the hospital. This naturally was followed by inquiry 


lon articles imported from the other, than on the same articles imported from any 
lother place. In 1836, rough rice, by act of Parliament, was admitted from the 
coast of Africa into Great Britain on the payment of a duty of one penny a 
respecting her campaigning, which drew forth a narrative, clearly and unatfeet- while from the United 
edly told, of the troubles and adventures she had encountered as the wife ot 
Sergeant Reston, of the 94th regiment, throughout much of the Peninsular minister at tandon has from time to time ‘broagnt this eubject to: the 
struggle.” sideration of the British Government, but so far without success. He is instructed 
One of the first acts of Civilis after his recovery seems to be the grateful one! Tenew his 

of making the heroine of Matagorda better known to the public than she has ane by 

itherto been, and to urge on a subscription, by which she may be able’ to } 
. a 4 + P 4 Nay them on shipments of woollen goods to the United States, after the duty on si- 


her days in more peaceful comfort than she can now enjoy as an hospital-nurse. miles articles:enported 10 other ccuutzies had boon vepeaied, amPobnseqeoetiy 
in contravention of the commercial convention between the two nations, secur- 
PRESIDENT’S. MESSAGE. ing to us equality in such cases. The principle on which the claim rests has 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. long since been virtually admitted by Great Britain, but obstacles to a settle- 
If any people ever had cause to render up thanks to the Supreme Being for||ment have from time to time been interposed, so that a large portion of the — 
ntal care and protection extended to them in all the trials and difficulties to}|amount claimed has not yet been refunded. Our Minister is now engaged in 
which they have been from time to time exposed, we certainly are that People.| the prosecution of the claim, and I cannot but persuade myself that the British 
From the first settlement of our forefathers on thjs continent—through the dan-|'Government will no longer delay its adjustment. 
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I am happy to be able to say that nothipg has occurred to disturb in any de-| |themselves to be independent, but have been recognised as such by other pow- 
ee the relations of amity which exist between the United States and France, |e1s, she ought not to expect that other nations wil quietly look on, to their ob- 
Austria and Russia, as well as with the other powers of Europe, since the ad- Vious injury, upon a protraction of hostilities. These { uited States threw off 
gress. Spain has been agitated with internal convulsion for their colonial dependence, and established independent Governments ; and 


journment of Con ine 
he effects of which it is to be hoped she is destined speedily |Great Britain, after having wasted her energies in the attempt to subdue them 


many years from t ! : 
to recover—when, under a more liberal system of commercial policy on her for a less period than Mexico has attempted to subjugate Texas, had the wis- 


part, our trade with her may again fill its old and so far as her continental pos- dom and justice to acknowledge their independence, thereby recognizing the ob- 
sessions are concerned, its almost forsaken channels, thereby adding to the mu- |ligation which rested on her as one of the family of nations. An example thus 
tual prosperity of the two countries. jset by one of the proudest as well as most powerful nations of the earth, it 

The Germanic Association of Customs aud Commerce, which, since its es- could in no way disparage Mexico to imitate. While, therefore, the Executive 
tablishment in 1833, has been steadily growing in power and importance, and would deplore any collision with Mexico, or any disturbance of the friendly re- 
consists at this time of more than twenty German States, and embraces a po- jlations which exist between the two countries, it cannot permit that Govern- 
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lation of 27,000,000 of people, united for all the purposes of commercial in- ment to control its policy, whatever it may be, towards Texas ; but will treat 
her as by the recognition of her independence the United States have lo 
The high 


sinca declared they would do, as entirely independent of Mexico. 
jobligations of public duty may enforce from the constituted authorities of the 


tercourse with each other and with foreign States, offers to the latter the most 
valuable exchanges on principles more liberal than are offered in the fiscal sys-, 


tem of any other European power. From its origin, the importance of the Ger- jobh : t ¢ ; 
man Union has never been lost sight of by the United States. The industry, |United States a policy which the course aac ae in by Mexico will have 
morality and other valuable qualities of the German nation, have always been mainly contribute to produce ; and the Executive in such a contingency, will 
known and appreciated. On this subject I invite the attention of Congress to with confidence, throw itseli upon the patriotism of the People to sustain the 
the report of the Secretary of State, from which it will be seen that while our | Government in its course of action. ’ 
cotton is admitted free of duty, and the duty on rice has been much reduced, | Measures of an unusual character have recently been adopted by the Mexi- 
which has always led to a greatly increased consumption, a strong disposition Can Government calculated in no small degree to affect the trade of other na- 
has been recently evinced by that great body to reduce, vpon certain conditions, “ons with Mexico, and to operate injuriously to the United States. All ——_. 
their present duty upon tobacco. ‘This being the first intimation of aconcession ers by a decree of the 23rd day of September, and after six months from the 
on this interesting subject ever made by any European power, I cannot but re- |day of its promulgation, are foriidden to carry on the business whan || re- 
gard it as well calculated to remove tie only impediment which has so far ex- |tail any goods within the confines of Mexico, Against this decree our Minis- 
isted to the most liberal commercial intercourse between us and them. In this ter has not failed to remonstrate. iste ; 
view, our Minister at Berlin, who has heretofore industriously pursued the sub- | ‘I'he trade heretofore carried on by our citizens with Santa Fe,in which much 
ject, has been instracted to eater upon the negotiation of a commercial treaty, Capital was already invested, and which was becoming of daily increased im- 
which, while it will open new advantages to the agricultural interests of the portance, has suddenly been arresied by a decree of v-rtual prohibition on the 
United States, and a more free and expanded field ior commercial operations, Patt of the Mexican Government. Whatever may be the right of Mexico to 
will affect injuriously no existing interest of the Union. Should the negotiation prohibit any particular course of trade, to the citizens or subjects of foreign 
be crowned with success, its results will be communicated to both Houses of powers, this late procedure, to say the least of it, wears a harsh and unfriendly 
I communicate herewith certain despatches received from our Mimster at Tbe instalments on the claims recently settled by the Convention with Mexi- 
Mexico, and also a correspondence which has recently occurred between the ©° have been punctually paid, as they have fallen due, and our Minister is en- 
Envoy from that Republic and the Secretary of State. It must be regarded as! | gaged in urging the establishment of a new commission in pursuance of the 
not a little extraordinary that the Government of Mexico, iu anticipation of a ~9avention tor the settlement of unadjusted claims : 
public discussion, which it has been pleased to infer from newspaper publications, | With the other American States our relations of aunty and good will have 
as likely to take place in Congress, relating to the annexation of Texas to the remained yninterrupted. Our Minister near the Republic of New Grenada, 
United States, should have so far anticipated the result of such discussion as to |has succeeded in effecting au adjustinent of the claim upon that Government 
have announced its determination to visit any such anticipated decision by a !0F the schooner “ By Chance, ‘which had been pending for many years. The 
formal declaration of war against the United States. if designed to prevent /¢laim forthe brig * Morris,” which had its origin during the existence of the 
Congress from introducing that question, as a fit subject for its calm deliberation’ | epublic of Colombia, and indemnification for which, since the dissolution of 


and final judgment, the Executive has no reason to doubt tuat it will entirely ‘hat Republic, has devolved on its several members, will be urged with renewed 


fail of its object. The Representatives of abrave and patriotic people will | 
suffer no apprehension of future consequences to embarrass them in the course | 
of their proposed deliderations. Nor will the Executive i epartment of the | 
Government fail, for any such cause, to discharge its whole duty to the country. 
The war which has existed for so long atime between Mexico and Texas) 
has, since the battle of San Jaciuto, consisted for the most part of predatory im-' | 
cursions, which, while they have been attended with much of suffering to in-'| 
dividuais, and have kept the borders of the two countries in a state of constant) 
alarm, have failed to approach to any definite result. Mexico has fitted out no’ 
formidable armament by land or by sea for the subjugation of Texas. Eight 
years have now elapsed sinee Texas declared her independence of Mexico, and) 
during that time she has been recognised as a sovereign power by several of the | 
principal civilized States. Mexico, nevertheless, perseveres in her plans of re- | 
conquest, and refuses to recognise her independence. The predatory incursions | 
to which I have alluded, have been attended, in one instance, with the breaking | 
up of the courts of justice by the scizing upon the persons of the judges, jury)! 
ard officers of the court, and dragging them along with unarmed, and therefore | 
non-combatant citizens, into a cruel and oppressive bondage, thus le@ing crime’ | 
to go unpunished and immorality to pass unreproved. A border warfare 1s) 
evermore to be deprecated, and over such a war as has existed for so many) 
years between these two States, huinanity has had grea¥ cause to lainent. Nor’ 
is such a condition of things to be deplored only because of the individual suffer-, 
ing attendant upon it. The effects are far more extensive. The Creator of 
the universe has given man the Earth for his resting place, and its fruits for his | 
subsistence. Whatever, therefore, shall make the first or any part of it a scene | 
of desolation, affects injuriously his heritage, and may be regarded as a genera!) 
calamity. Wars may sometimes be necessary ; but all nations have a common) 
interest in brmging them speedily toa close. ‘The United States have an im- 
mediate interest in seeing an end put to the state of hostilities existing between. 
Mexico and Texas. They are our neighbours, of the same continent, with whom 
we are not only desirous of cultivating the relations of amity, but of the most 
extended commercial intercourse, and to practice all the rights of a neighbour- 
hood hospitality. Our own interests are deeply involved in the matter, since, 
however neutral may be our course of policy, we cannot hope to escape the ef-' 
fects of a spirit of jealousy on the part of both of the powers. Nor can this 
Government be indifferent to the fact that a warfare, such as is waged between! 
those two nations, is calculated to weaken both powers, and finally to render! 
them, and especially the weaker of the two, the subjects of mterference on the 
part of the stronger and more powerful nations, which, intent only on auvaucing! 
their own peculiar views, may sooner or later attempt to bring about a compli-| 
ance with terms as the condition of their interposition alike derogatory to the} 
nation granting them and detrimental to the interests of the United States.| 
We could not be expected quietly to permit any such interference to our disad-| 
vantage. Considering that Texas is separated trom the United States by a mere | 
geographical line, that her territory, in the opinion of many, formed a portion oi) 
the territory of the United States, that it is homogeneous in its population and 
pursuits with the adjoming States, makes contributions to the commerce of the 
world in the same articles with them, and that most of her inhabitants have been 
citizens of the United States, speak the same language and live under similar 
dolitical institutions with ourselves, this Government is bound by every consid- 
eration of interest as well as of sympathy, to see that she shall be left free to 
act, especially in regard to her domestic affairs, unawed by force, and unrestrain- 
ed by the policy or views of other countries. In full view of all these consid- 
erations, the Executive has not hesitated to express to the Government of 
Mexi:o how deeply it deprecated a continuance of the war, and how anxiously 
it desired to witness its termination. I cannot but think that it becomes the! 
United States, as the oldest of the American republics, to hold a language to} 
Mexico upon this subject of an unambiguous character. It is time that this) 
war had ceased. There must be a limit to all wars; and if the parent State, 
after an eight year’s struggle, has failed to reduce to submission a portion of its 


jcase of the “* Macedoman.” 


zeal. 

I have much pleasure in saying that the Government of Brazil has adjusted 
the claim upon that Government in the case of the schooner “ John S. Byran,” 
and that sanguine hopes are entertained that the same spirit of justice wall in- 
fluence its councils in arriving at an early decision upon the remaining claims ; 
thereby removing all cause of dissension between two powers, whose interests 
are tu some extent interwoven with each other. 

Our Minister at Chili has succeeded in inducmg a recognition by that Govern- 
ment of the adjustment effected by his predecessor, of the first claims in the 
‘The first mstalment has been received by the 
claimants in the United States. 

Notice of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty with Peru, which will 
cake ; lace at Lima, ! a: not yet reached this c-untry, but is shortly expceted to be 
reseived, when the ciaims upon that Repubire will doubtless be liquidated and 
paid. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding between this Government and that of 
Buenos Ayres, occurring several years ago, this Government has remained un- 
represented at that court, while a minister from it has been constantly resident 


jhere. The causes of irritation have in a great measure passed away, and it is 


in contemplation, in view of important interests which have grown up in that 
country, at some early period during the present session of Congress, with the 
concurrence of the Senate, toresture diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. 

Under the provisions of an act of Congress of the last session, a Minister was 
despatched from the United States to China, in August of the present year, 
who, from the latest accounts we have from him, was at Suez, in Egypt, on 
the 25th of September last, on his route to China. 

Iu regard to the India tribes residing within our jurisdictional limits, the great- 
est vigilance of the Government has been exerted to preserve them at peace 
atnong themselves and to inspire them with feelings of confidence m the jus- 
tice of this Government and to cultivate friendship with the border inhabitants. 
This has happily succeeded to a great extent ; but it is a subject of regret 
that they suffer themselves in some instances to be imposed upon by artful and 
designing men—and this notwithstanding all the efforts of the Government to 
prevent it. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the calendar year 1843, exclusive of loans, 
were little more than eighteen millions of dollars ; and the expenditures, exclu- 
sive of payments on the public debt, will have been about twenty-three millions 
of dollars. By the Act of 1842, a new arrangement of the fiscal year was 
made, so that it should commence on the Ist day of July in each year. The 
accounts and estimates fur the current fiscal year, will show that the loans and 
freasury notes made and issued before the close of the last Con , to meet 
the anticipated deficiency, have not been entirely adequate. Although on the 
Ist of October last, there was a balance in the Treasury in consequence of the 
provision thus made of $3,914,082 77, yet the appropriations already made b 
Congress will absorb that balance, and leave a probable deficiency of two mi 
lions of dollars at the close of the present fiscal year. ‘There are outstandi 
Treasury notes to about the amount of four millions six hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and should they be returned upon the Treasury during the fiseal year, 
they will require provision for their redemption. I do not, however, reg this 
as probable, since they have obviously entered into the currency of the coun- 
try, and will continue to fori a portion of it, if the system now adopted be con- 
tinued. The loan of 1841, amounting to $5,672,976 88, falls due on the Ist of 
January, 1845, and must be provided for or postponed by a new loan. And un- 
less the resources of revenue should be materially increased by you, there will 
ve a probable deficiency for the service of the fiseal year ending June 30th, 
1845, of upwards of about four millions of dollars. ’ 

The delusion incident to an enormously excessive paper circulation, which 
gave a fictitious value to every thing, and stimulated adventure and speculation 
to an extravagant extent, has been happily succeeded by the substitution of the 


subjects standing out in revolt against it, and who have not only preclaimed 


precious metals and paper promptly redeemable in specie, and thus false va_ 
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lues have disappeared, and a counter condition of things has been introduced. 
This transition, although intimately connected with the prosperity of the coun- 
try, has nevertheless been attended with much embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, in its financial concerns. So long as the foreign importers could receive 
payment for their cargoes in a currency of greatly less value than that in Eu- 


‘gether with all its other details, was submitted to the wisdom of Congress, and 
‘was regarded as of secondary importance. I thought then, and think now, that 
‘such an arrangement would have been attended with the happiest results. The 
jwhole matter of the currency would have been placed where by the Constitu- 
‘ion it was designed to be placed—under the immediate supervision and con- 


rope, but fully available here in the purchase of our agricultural productions, trol of Congress. ‘Lhe action of the Government would have been independent of 
their profits being immeasurably augmented by the operation, the shipments all corporations,and the same eye which rests unceasingly on the specie currency 
were large and the revenues of the Government became superabundant. But \and guards it against adulteration, would also have rested on the paper curren- 
the change in the character of the circulation from the nominal and apparently|\cy, to coutro! and regulate its issues and protect it against depreciation. The 
real value, in the first stages of its existence, to an obviously depreciated value same reasons wlich would forbid Congress from parting with the power over 
in its second, s9 that it no longer answered the purposes of exchange or barter, the coinage, would seem to operate with nearly equal force in regard to any 
and its ultimate substitution by a sound metallic and paper circulation combined) substitution for the precious metals in the form of a cireulating medium. Pa - 
has been attended by dimimished importations, and a consequent falling Of in|!per, when substituted for specie, constitutes a standard of value by which the 
the revenue. ‘This has induced Congress, from 1837, to resort to the expedient! operations of socicty are regulated, and whatsoever causes its depreciation, 
of issuing Treasury notes, and finally of funding them, in order to supply defi-||atfects society to an extent nearly if not quite, equal to the adulteration of the 
ciencies. [ cannot, however, withhold the remark that it is inno way compati-/coin. Nor can I withhold the remark, that its advantages, contrasted with a 
ble with the dignity of the Government that a public debt should be created in||Bank of the United States, apart from the fact that a bank was esteemed as 
time of peace to meet the current expenses of the Government, or that tempo- obnoxious to the public sentiment, as well on the score of expediency as of con - 
rary expedients should be resorted to an hour longer than it is possible to avoid |stitutionality, appeared to me to be striking and obvious. ‘The relief which # 
them. ‘The executive can do no more than apply the means which Congress bank would afford by +n issue of $15,000,000 of its notes, judging from the ex- 
places in its hands for the support of Government ; and happily for the good of perience of the late United States Bank, would not have occurred in less than 
the country and for the preservation of its liberties, it possesses no power to levy! | fifteen years ; whereas, under the proposed arrangement, the relief arising from 
exactions on the people, or tu force from them contributious to the public reve- | the issue of $15,000,000 of Treasury notes would have been consummated in 
nue in any form. It can only recommend such measures as may, in its opinion, one year ; thus furnishing in one-fiftcenth part of the time in which a bank 
be called for by the wants of the public service, to Congress, with whom alone’ /could have accomplished it, a paper medium of exchange, equal in amount to 
rests the power to * lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” This |the real wants of the country, at par value with gold and silver. The saving to 
duty has upon several occasions heretofore been performed. The present con-||the government would have been equal to all the interest which it has had to 
dition of things gives a flattering promise that trade and commerce are rapidly|| pay on Treasury notes of previous as well as subsequent issues, thereby re- 
reviviving, and, fortunately for the country, the sources of revenue have only to |lieving the Government, and at the same time affording relief to the people. 
be opened, in order to prove abundant. ,|Under all the responsibility attached to the station which I occupy, and in re- 
hile we can anticipate no considerable inercase in the proceeds of the sales |demption of a pledge given to the last Congress at the close of its first session, 
of the public lands, for reasous perfectly obvious to all, for several years to |I submitted the suggestion to its consideration at two consecutive sessions. 
come, yet the public lands cannot otherwise than be regarded as the foundation |The recommendation, however, met with no favor at its hands. While 1 am 
of the public credit. With so large a body of the most fertile lands in the free to admit, that the necessities of the times have since become greatly ame- 
world under the control and at the disposal of the government, no one can rea-, liorated, and that there is good reason to hope that the country is safely and ra- 
sonably doubt the entire ability of the Government to meet its engagements pidly emerging from the difficulties and embarrassments which every where sur - 
under every emergency. In seasons of trial and difficulty similar to those rounded it in 1841, yet [ cannot but think that its restoration to a sound and 
through which we are passing, the capitalist makes his investment in the Gov- |healthy condition would be greatly expedited by a resort to the expedient in a 
ernment stocks with the most assured confidence of ultimate reimbursement ; modified form. ‘ 
and whatever may be said in a period of great financial prosperity, such as ex- | ‘The operations of the Treasury now rest on the acc of 1789, and the reso lu- 
isted for some years after 1833, I should regard it as suicidal in a season of fi- on of 1816, and those laws have been so administered as to produce as great 
nancial embarrassment, cither to alienate the lands theinselves, or the proceeds |a quantum of good to the country as their provisions are capable of yielding. 
arising from their sales. ‘The first and permanent duty of those to whom may {If there had been any distinct expressions of opinion going to stow that public 
be entrusted the administration of public affairs, is to guard the public eredit.|/sentiment is averse to the plan either as heretofore recommended to Congress, 
In re-establishing the credit of this central Government, the readiest and most or in a modified form, while my own opinion in regard to it would remain un- 
obvious mode is taken to restore the credit of the States. ‘The extremities can| changed, | should be very far from again presenting it to your consideration. 
only be made sound by producing a healthy action in the central Government, |The Government has originated with the States and the people, for their own 
and the history of the present day fully establishes the fact, than an increase in |benefit and advantage ; and it would be subversive of the foundation principles 
the value of the stocks of this Government will, in a majority of instances, be of the polities! edifice which they have reared, to persevere in a measure which 
attended by an increase in the value of the stocks of the States. It should, |in their mature judgments, they had either repudiated or condemned. The 
therefore, be a matter of general congratulation that amidst all the embarrass-||will of our constituents, clearly expressed, should be regarded as the light to 
ments arising from surrounding circumstances, the credit of the Government |guide our footste)s ; the true difference between a monarchical or aristocratical 
should have been so fully sestored that it has been enabled to effect a loan of government and a republic being, that in the first the willof the few prevails 


seven million of dollars to redeem that amount of 'I'reasury notes, on terms jover the will of the many, while in the last the will of the many should be 
alone consulted. 


more favourable than any that have been offered for many years. And the six. 
fe cent stock which was created in 1842, has advanced in the hands of the|| The report of the Secretary of War will bring you acquainted with the con- 
Iders to nearly twenty per cent. above its par value. ‘The confidence of the |dition of that important branch of the public service. ‘The army may be re- 
ople in the integrity of their Government has thus been signally manifested. |garded, in consequence of the small number of the rank and file in each com- 
“hese opinions relative to the public lands do not in any manner cofiffict with |pany and regiment, as little more than a nucleus around which to rally the mi- 
the observance of the most liberal policy towards those of our fellow citizens, |litary force of the country in case of war, and yet its services in preserving the 
who press forward into the wilderness and are the pioneers in the work of its!|peace of the frontiers are of a most important nature. In all cases of emer- 
gency, the relignce of the country is properly placed in the militia of the several 


reclamation. In securing to all such their rights of pre-emption, the Govern-| 
ment performs but an act of retributive justice for sutferings encountered and |States, and it may well deserve the consideration of Congress, whether a new 


hardships endured, and finds ample remuneration in the comforts which its poli- 
cy ensures and the happiness which it imparts. 

Should a revision of the tariff, with a view to revenue, become necessary in 
the estimation of Congress, I doubt not you will approach the subject with a just 
and enlightened regard to the interests of the whole Union. ‘The principles 
and views which I have heretofore had occasion to submit, remain unchanged 
It can, however, never be too often repeated, that the prominent interest of eve- 
ry important pursuit of life, requires for success, permanency and stability in le- 
* gislation. ‘These can only be attained by adopting as the basis of action, mo- 
deration in all things, which is as indispensably necessary to secure the harmo- 
nious action of the political as of the animal system In our political organiza- 
tion, no one section of the country should desire to have its supposed interests 
advanced at the sacrifice of all others ; but Union being the great interest, equal- 
ly precious to all, should be fostered and sustained by mutual concessions and 


the cultivasion of that spirit of compromise from which the Constitution itself 


proceeded. 

You willbe informed by the report from the Treasury Department, of the 
measures taken under the act of the last session, authorising the re-issue of 
Treasury notes in lieu of those then outstanding. 
suance of existing laws,seems well calculated to save the country a large amount 
of interest, while it affords conveniences and obviates dangers and expense in the 
transmission of funds to disbursing agents. 


tothat portion of it which relates to the subject of the wareliousing system 
which I earnestly urged upon Congress at the last session, and as to the impor- 
tance of which my opinion has undergone no change. 


rates of exchange between different parts of the country, I felt it to be incum- 
dent on me, to present to the consideration of your predecessors, a J-roposition 
conflicting in no degree with the Constitution or with the rights of the States,’ 


and having the sanction not in detail, but in principal, of some of the eminent; 
‘That proposition contein- | 


sen who had preceded me in the Executive office. 
plated the issuing of Treasury notes of denominations not less than five nor more’ 
than one hundred dollars, to be employed in payment of the obligations of, the 


Government in lieu of gold and silver, at the option of the public creditor, and, 
It was proposed to make them re-, 


te an amount not exceeding $15,000,000. 
ceivable every where, and to establish at various points depositories of gold and 
silver to be held in trust for the redemption of such notes, so as to ensure their 
convertibility into specie. No doubt was entertained that such notes would have 
maintained a par value with gold and silver, thus furnishing a paper currency of 


‘The system adopted in pur-, 


I refer you also to that report for 
the means proposed by the Secretary to increase the revenue, and particularly, 
lof the Mavy. 


i 


and more perfect orgauization miyht not be introduced, looking mainly to the 
volunteer companies of the Union for the present, and of easy application to the 
great body of mi.itia in time of war. . 
| The expenditures of the War Department have been considerably reduced in 
\|the last two years ; contingencies, however, may arise, which would call for 
|\the filling up of the regiments with a full complement of men, and make it very 
‘desirable to remount the corps of dragoons which, by an act of the last Con- 
gress, was directed to be dissolved. 
I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secretary for information in re 
||lation to the Navy of the United States; while every effort has been, and will 
||continue to be made to retrench all superfluities and lop off all excrescences 
|which from time to time may have grown up, yet it has not been regarded as 
wise or prudent to recommend any material change in annual appropriations. 
|The interests which are involved are of too important a character to lead to 
the recommendation of any other than a liberal policy. Adequate appropria 
‘tions ought to be made to enable the Executive to fit out all the ships that are 
‘jnow in a course of building, or that require repairs, for active service in the 
shortest possible time, should any emergency arise which should require it. An 
efficient Navy, while it is the cheapest means of public defence, enlists in its 
support the feelings of pride and confidence which brilliant deeds and heroic 
vaiour have heretofore served to strengthen and confirm. 

I refer you particularly to that part of the Secretary’s Report which has re- 
ference to recent experiments in the application of steam and in the construc- 
tion of war-steamers, made under the superintendence of distinguished officers 
In addition to other manifest improvements in the construction 
of the steam engine and application of the motive power, which has rendered 


In view of the disordered condition of the currency at the time, and the high them more appropriate to the uses of ships of war, one af those otlicers has 


brought into use a power which makes the steam-ship most formidable either 
for attack or defence. I cannot too strongly recommend this subject to your 
consideration, and do not hesitate to express my entire conviction of its great 
iumportance. 

I call your particular attention also to that portion of the Secretary's report 
\which has reference to the act of the late session of Congress, which prohibited 
the transfer of any balance of appropriation from other heads of appropriation to 
jthat for building, equipment, and repair. The repeal of that prohibition will 
enable the department to give renewed employment to a large class of work- 
men who have been necessarily discharged in consequence of the want of means 


jto pay them—a circumstance attended, especially at this season of the year, 
equal value over the Union, thereby meeting the just expectations of the people! 


and fulfilling the duties of a parental Government. Whether the depositories; 
should be permitted to sell or purchase bills under very limited restrictione, to-| 


with much privation and suffering. 

It gives me great pain to announce to you the Joss of the steam-ship ‘‘The 
Missouri,” by fire, in the Bay of Gibraltar, where she had stopped to renew her 
supplies of coal, on her voyage to Alexandria, with Mr. Cushing, the American 
Minietex to China, on board, There is ground for high commendation of the 
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officers and men, for the coolness and intrepidity and perfect submission to dis- | Latest Intelligence. 
cipline evinced under the most trying circumstances. Surrounded by a raging 


fire, which the utmost exertions could not subdue, and which threatened mo- 


By the Mail Steamer Acadia, which arrived at Boston on Wednesday even- 
mentarily the explosions of her well supplied magazines, the officers exhibited ing. we have our files to the 19th ult., inclusive. They contain but little in- 
no signs of fear, and the eu obeyed every order with alacrity. Nor was she, 
until the last gleam of hope of saving her had expired. It is well, 
worihy of your consideration whether the losses sustained by the officers and’ put their property to use with ease and confidence. Cotton maintains its price, 
crew, in this unfortunate affair, should not be reimbursed to them. _and all things portend the continuance of the returned prosperous times in Eng- 
{ cannot take leave of this painful subject without adverting to the aid ren- land. Various items will be found m our news columns. 
dered upon the occasion, by the British authorities at Give, anne a The Anti-Corn-Law League are exhibiting betimes the condition which we 
mander, officers, and crew, of the British ship of the line ee ‘anticipated. The zeal no less than the spirit of the people ts pretty fairly ex- 
which was lying at the time inthe Bay. Every thing that generosity or hu-| dint haere ad Manc! [£19,600 od Th 
manity could dictate was promptly performed. It is by such acts of good will) PFessee In the subscription made at Manchester pare 
by one to another of the family of nations that fraternal feelmgs are nourished league is strengthened tnmeasurably through the election of Mr. Pattison for 
and the blessings of permanent peace secured. ; | London, its resources between this time aud February next—the ordinary time 
Tae Report of will bring the ‘of commencing the Parliamentary session—will be immense, and the impulse 
operations of that Departmen! during the past year, and will suggest to you’ in favour of free trade—or at least trade on liberal principles—will likewise 
such modifications of the existing laws as tu your opinion the exigencies of the) 4 by tl TI ‘il be both a 'b 
public service may require. ‘The change which the country las undergone of greatly augmented by that time. v€ ensuing session will be both a busy 
late years in the mode of travel and transportation has afforded so many fa-| and an important one 
cilities for the transmission of mail matter out of the regular mail, as to require) = There is a possibility that the law proceedings in the case of Mr. O'Connell 
Os ee vigilance and circumspection in order to enable the officer at the) 444 his adherents may be of a protracted nature. Should he even fail to quash 
head of the Department to restrain the expenditures within the income. There) eet ee ta ! ; 
the present indictment against him, he will fatigue judges, lawyers, and the 
also too much reason to fear that the franking privilege has run into great, 
ublic, by the number of witnesses he will m all probability bring forward ; in 
ipublic, by th ber of wit | il Il probability bring f d; 


abuse. The Department, nevertheless, has been conducted with the greatest) PY 
vigour, and has attained, at the least possible expense, all the useful objects for. this however he may possibly make a false move, for nothing 1s so disgusting to 


which it was established. ' ‘ : _ {ithe public taste as the proceedings of a law plea, which “drags its slow length 

In regard to all the Departments, I am quite happy in the belief that nothing, along,” after curiosity is satisfied. Should he succeed in his attempt against 
has been left undone which was called for by a true spirit of economy, or by a) the present indictment he will thereby shew his dexterity as a lawyer, and great 
systeyn of accountability rigidly enforced. This is in some degree apparent P 
from the fact, that the Government has sustained no loss by the default of any| ly increase regret that he did not stick to a profession in which he might have 
of its agents. In the complex, but at the same time beautiful machinery of our, largely and honorably distinguished himself; but he needs not flatter himself 
system of Government, it is not a matter of surprise that some remote agency) that he will then have rid himself of the government prosecution. The hand 
may have failed for an instant to fulfil its desired office ; but I feel confident w ¢ i. jatter is at length put to the plough and they will not turn back ; another 


the assertion, that nothing has cccurred to interrupt the harmonious action of... - 
the Government itself, at that while the laws have been executed with effi- indictment may be framed—wiil mm that case be framed—and precautions taken 


ciency and vigour, the rights neither of States nor individuals have been tram- against the subtleties of this undoubtedly accomplished lawyer and cautious 
pled on or disregarded. _\demagogve. He might, and probably did, weary the Whigs, but he has per- 

In the mean time the country has been steadily advancing m all that — sons of a different temperament to deal with uow, and since legal warfare has 
butes to national greatness. The tide of population continues unbrokenly to begun, we may depend that an entire conquest will be the result to one side or 
flow into the new States and Territories, where a refuge is found not only for | = ‘ “yin 
our native born fellow-citizeus, but for emigrants from all parts of the civilized) the other. There will no longer be hal mopeuren or tesiee of conciliation ; Ire- 
world, who come among us to partake of the blessings of our free institutions, !and will have many things wrought im her favour, but certainly not whilst there 
and to aid by their labour te swell the current of our wealth and power. | 1s any probability that faction can be said to have forced them. 

It is due to every consideration of public policy that the lakes and rivers of |= The Autocrat and the King of Prussia are giving open vent to their spleen 
= West should receive all such oo at the hands of Congress as the) against the Greek revolution, and the former has even disgraced his late Ambas- 
in ‘sador to Greece. Absurd! The Foreign ministers had not the slightest power 

5 > 
carry on safe and successful naval operations, as fortifications on the Atlavtic ‘© check the progress of that sunultaneous movement ; and those monarchs must 
seaboard. ‘The appropriation made by the last “yaa for the improvement} learn the humiliating lesson that the days are gone by when tyrannical, insolent, 
of the navigation of the Mississippi river, has been diligently and efficiently ap-or ignorant rulers can be bolstered up in their ill-used power by foreign aid. 
bi ith Kuowledge is power,”’ as the King of Prussia in particular is presumed to 
cannot close this communication, gentlemen, without recommending to your . 

most favourable consideration the interests of this District. Appointed by the} jadmit ; the no more 
Constitution its exclusive legislators, and forming in this particular the only | Subunit to be thought the property of a e evolution was So te 
anomaly in our system of Government of the Legislative body being elected by | terval affair of the Greek Pation, and foreigners have no right to interfere in it, 
others than those for whose advantage they are to legislate, you will feel a su- : IRELAND. 

peradded obligation to look well iuto thei conditiun, and to leave no cause for} 


The Se sated Republics|!, Rereat Association, Nov. 7.—The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal 
complaint o The Sout ef Gorenment of our asocited Repo, ee held ca Money. Mr. Porch a, of Quem 


In counexiou with its other interests, as well as those of the whole country, the of a resolution moved 
I recommend that at your present session you adopt such measures, in order to, \' «Th Re 4 t 
carry into effect the Suuthsonian bequest, as in your will be best cal-), tus paramount duty, 
colatedl this mowent, tv apply all its means and influence to the successful furtherance 

Whee, ondet.s dispensation of Divine. Providence, succeeded to the Pre rs the O Compensation-fund, fixed for Sun- 

~ ““liday, the 19th inst. On that occasion, the members and i is na- 
sidential office, the state of public affairs was embarrassing and critical. Ol body are especially 
add to the irritation consequent upon along standing controversy with one off\vah the respected and patriotic clergy of their several parishes, in soeatiing 
the most powerful nations ef modern times, involying uot only questions 
rassing, but at the same time important and high principles of maratime law—| \ordy of Edwund Burke, which the Banner of Ulster selected for its motto, be 
border controversies between the citizens and subjects of the two countries had! ote by the Association—namely Religion is the basis of civil ouster 
engendered a state of feeling and of conduct which threatened the most the source of all goed and the draught of 
tous consequences. The bazards incident to this state of things were greatly) |.) address 10 the Queen, to be presented by each parish in Ireland ; it pro- 
heightened by the and of who, | tesred egainst the wilitary array by which the Clontarf proclamation was sup- 
acting, as it was alleged, as a part of a military force, had aided 1m the commis: |) ied 40 insure obedience ; inferred that the disposition of the Irish people 
sion of an act violative of the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and jad been misrepresented to the Queen ; pointed to the peaceable conduct of 
mvolving the murder of a citizen of the State of New York. A_ large amount) complaining the 
of claims against the Government of Mexico remained unadjusted, and a war of nad been seme re" but remarked that troope hed been prepared 2o ahlieats per 
several years continuance with the savage tribes of Florida still prevailed, attend- : es : ty 
ed with the desolation of a large of that beautiful territory, aud with the, h wectaral : 
sacrifice of many valuable lives. ‘To increase the embarrassments of the Go-|reople ai ne of 
vernment, individual and State credit had been nearly stricken down, and con-| CiSPErsed On 
by an act of almost midnight legislation 


fidence in the General Government was so much impaired that loans of a small, Cov ate. a ‘ , This dev 
amount could only be negotiated at a cousiderable sacrifice. As a necessary), | “OUR? OF Qvezn’s Bexcu, Nov. 15.—This day being the last allowed for 


consequence of the blight which had fallen on commerce and mechanical! in-| pleading to the indictment agent Mr. bd Connell, that gentleman appesred 
dustry, the ships of the one were thrown out of employment and the operations‘? Court, not to plead, but to show cause why the indictment should be 
of the other had been greatly diminished. Owing to the condition of the cur-! quashed, because the wituesses were sworn before the Grand Jury cnly, 
rencey, exchanges between different parts of the country had become ruinously| Whereas, by au Act of Parhament, yer oe. II] , they should have been sworn 
high, and trade had to depend on a depreciated paper currency in conducting ' pen Court. Phe greater aS the day was taken up with argument 
its transactions. I shall be permitted to congratulate the country that under) Whether a plea of abatement lodged the day before was in time or not; the 
au ovirruliug Providence peace was preserved without a sacrifice of the na. counsel for the Crown contending that it should have been lodged when the 
tional honour; the war in Florida was brought to a speedy termination , a large’ parties were first cares, ane bot afer toc rule to plead ted run. Jt was 
portion of the claims on Mexico have been fully adjudicated and are in a course fually decided by Court that It was in time, and thus an important advantage 
of payment, while justice has been rendered to us in other matters by other na-|,%@s gained over the Attorney Genezal: the counsel for the Crown then de- 
tions ; confidence between man and man is in a great measure restored, and | murred, and contended to plead to the argument at ounce, but the traversers 
the credit ofthis Government fully and perfectly re-established. Commerce is refused to do so without notice, end the court agreeing, a four day rule was 
becoming more and more extended in its operations, &nd manufacturing and| ‘granted, which further proceeding ucti! Monday next, when the validity of the 
mechanical industry once more reap the reward of ski!! and labour honestly ap-| objection will be argued. The question is so entirely one of Jaw, aud the mat- 
plied. The operations of trade rest on a sound currency, and the rates of ex- ter lies between the technical wording of two separate acts of parliament, tuat 
change are reduced to their lowest amount. In this condition of things I have We Can give no opinion of the result. Of course, if Mr. O'Connell's objection 
felt it to be my duty to bring to your favourable consideration matters of great is good, the proceedings on this indictment would be at an end. 
interest ‘in their present and ultimate results, and the only desire which I feel) Navat Armament in IRetanp—Linerice, Wednesday.—The naval arma- 
in connection with the future is, and wil! continue to be, to leave the country|'ment in the Lower Shannon has betn reinforced. Her Majesty's swamers 
rous, and its institutions unimpaired. JOHN TYLER. | Comet and Pluto have arrived at Tarbert roadstead, head-quarters of the force 
Wasuinoton, December, 1843. iad be stationed in the Lower Shannon, where at present there are four armed 
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vessels lying—Her Majesty’ ship Lynx and Snipe, and the Comet and Plato! ‘| earnestly call upon the repeal wardens to circulate my advice, and to be 
steamers. [he Lynx isto take up a positien at Seattery for the protection of active in carrying it into effect. I most respectfully solicit the Catholic clergy 
that redoub’, and that of Carrick ; the Snipe poes to Carrigabolt, to protec« in every parish to enforce my advice by their counsel and their venerated au- 
Doona and Kilkredane. |\thority. 

The Orangemen of the North of Iseland are reorganizing their Society, but!| “ My advice, then, is this—I wish I could make it a command—that there 
without secret pass words, tests, or other signs which have been pronounced be perfect peace, order and tranquillity in every parish in Ireland ; that there shall 
illegal. ‘Lhe reorganization is said to be rapidly extending. _not be the smallest riot, tumult or violence ; no public meeting, unless it be call 

Tbe state Trials, in Ireland, drag their slow length along. No progress ed by public advertisment, sanctioned by at least some of the clergy, and not 
bas yet been made, and, if the statement which has been put forth by the /¢veD then, except for the sole purpose of petitioning the Queen and the Parlia- 


Times’ correspondent be correct, that the defendants have 30,000 witnesse-| ™ent. 
| “T want the most perfect quiet, peace, and tranquillity, until all these trials 


to examine, the proceedings will become the greatest bore w the world (not) - , 
No matter what the event of the pe are may be, I am tho- 


expecting even the Thames Tunnel) before t finished. pee ores 
‘roughly convinced that in any event they will tend to facilitate the obtaining 


The Lauton papers of ali clases are extremely’ severe upon the Irish ne of repeal ; provided only that the people preserve the condition of the most 


ney-General for his blundering manner of conducting the prosecution ; for et perfect quietude during those trials. It will be easy to. preserve tranquillity 
after those trials shall—as they ought—have terminated successfully for the 


ample, the Morning Post says :— 
The blunders in detail have been sickening. The want of good temper, an 


of an open manly mode of proceeding with regard to technicalities, has been at 
once irritating and humiliating. We never were more ashamed of the wrong 
way of conducting a proceeding which is in itself substantially right and just. 

We readily grant that Mr. Smith and his coadjutors, who conduct the case 
on the part of the Crown, have much to contend with. We happen to know 
something of the Irish bar, and we confess that the array of legal knowledge, 
of determined industry, of undaunted courage, and of irrepre celle ardor, which 
Mr. O'Connell has been careful to array on his side, gives him every advantage. 

But even in this matter there was blandering Why has Mr. O Conneil this 
astonishingly powerfol bar! It is because the Crown forgot until too late to 
engage the services of these gentlemen. Four or five of the ablest of them 
were sought for on the part of the Crown, but not until after they had been re- 
tained for the accused. Of course it was then too late. 

Notwi:hstanding the vexatious attention of the Attorney-General to small 
technicalities, such, for instance, as a Queen’s counsel not having in Court his 
license to plead against the Crown, it is alieged on the part of the traversers 
that he has omitted the great techoicality of having the witnesses in support 0 
the indictment duly and legally swom. They contend that the witnesses upon 
whose testimony the grand jury found the bills were, in point of law, not sworn 
at all, because not sworn in open Court. 

The Attorney-General, on the part of the Crown, insists that such plea ought 
not to be received, but does not say why. He takes a night to consider of that 
He comes into Court the next day, and he confidently argues that the plea 
ought not to be received, because it was only given in on Tuesday, whereas 
such a plea ought to have been given in on Monday, and he argues in this way 
though he knew that the officer of the Court had certified in writing that the 
traversers had time to plead up to Tuesday evening. 

CONCILIATION HALL, NOV. 13. 

Shortly after one o'clock, Mr. O’Connell entered the Conciliation Hall, which 
was much crowded, and having moved Mr. Strich (a barrister) into the chair, 
read a letter from Mr. J. O'Brien, M.P. for Limerick, who, he said, went into 
Parliament an anti-repealer, and, on the motion of the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman, was admitted a member of the Association by acclama:ion. 

Mr. O’Brien enclosed 51. and stated, ** that in becoming a member of the as 
sociation he was influenced by a desire to offer his strongest testimony against 
the reckless and exasperating policy of the present Government, and to convcy 
the assurance of his sincere identity with his fellow countrymen in their strug- 
gle for national rights.” 

Mr. O'Connell said there was one point to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the country, and that was the fact, that they had always looked for re- 
peal by peaccadle means, and that the principle of his public life had been that 
the greatest political meliorations prose only be ubtained®by peaceable means 
He was the apostle of that new sect of politicians who condemned all changes 
effected by force, which, although they might destroy one grievance, were sure 
to create many. 

There was scarcely on record an instance of success by such means that did 
not terminate eventually in despotism and anarchy. This he had announced 
5000 times ; he had particularly acted on it when carrying Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and upto the present period in struggling for repeat Mr. O'Connell then 
referred to a paragraph in Saturday ‘Times, which he said was most insulting to 
the people of Ireland. 

He would not sully his lips by reading it, but it had convinced him that the 
persons who patronized that paper were exceedingly anxious for some tumult 
and disorder in Ireland. 
who had been in America, was last night preaching sedition in the streets, and 


that a policeman in colored clothes, who first encouraged him, took him into cus- |) 


tody. He was obliged to that policeman, and he sincerely hoped the prisoner 
would be punished for the crime laid to his charge. 

Sedition or violence of any kind was injarious to every person at present in- 
cluded in the Government prosecutions, for nothing would tend more to preju- 
dice the minds of the jury who would try them He rose for the purpose of 
moving the adoption of an address to the people of Iretand, and to. assure them 
that he was the greatest enemy to his country who was guilty of the slightest 
approach of violence. It was manifest that the troops at present in Ireland did 
not intend to attack the people, and that they merely placed themselves upon 
their defence. No man therefore, could have the slightest excuse on that head 
for committing a breach of the peace. 

His (Mr. O’Connell’s) experiment was to procure useful changes by peacea- 
ble means alone. What signified the result of the present prosecutions! Tt 
might be ‘rage inconvenient to some of them, but it could not effect the 
spirit of t 
peal. That perseverance would be the more certain to be successful by be- 
ing perfectly peaeeable, and it should go hard with him if he did not tind 
means to communicate his sentiments to the people through the medium of the 

ress, 
. Mr. O'Connell then moved that the iollowing printed address be adopted by 
the association ; that it be sent to all the repeal wardens in Ireland, and to the 
clergy of every denomination ; and that packages of it be transmitted to every 
city, town, and village in Ireland, to be posted therein, with injunctions to the re- 
peal wardens to assist in carrying out what it recommends at the risk of being 
struck of the list. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
“Corn-Exchange Rooms, Noy. 11. 

* Fellow-countrymen,—I never felt half the anxiety which I do at present 
to be distinctly nnderstood in the advice I give, and to have that advice imph- 
citly obeyed. 

‘“* The reason of this anxiety is, that ifmy advice be followed, the restora- 
tion of the Irish Parliament will assuredly be obtained, and obtained in a rnanner 


Since he had entered the hall he heard that a man,) 


e entire nation, or their determination to persevere im looking for re-||po 


|junjustly aécused, or however they may terminate. 
| * Nothing could possibly injure our cause before the Court and jury half so 
‘much as any occurrence of tumult, riot, or physical force of any kind whatso- 
jever. 

“If any body gives you advice contrary to mine, believe me that he is an 
enemy of mine and of yours. Arrest every such man and bring him before the 

lice. 
| Let there not be, I conjure you, the smallest disturbance. Any man who 
joins in any disturbance I proclaim to be my personal enemy. If you be friends 
‘of mine, take my advice, and be perfectly tranquil. I adjure you to tranquillity 
lin the name of your country. J adjure you to be tranquil, in the name of the 
ever-adorabie and living God. 

“ Recollect that the principle upon which we have looked forthe repeal of 
the union is, that it can be obtained only by legal, peaceable, and constitutional 
means, and by the total absence of violence, force, and tumult. 
|  Recollect, also, that the principle of my political life, and that in which I 
‘have instructed the people of Ireland, is, that all the meliorations and improve- 
‘ments in political institutions can be obtained in persevering in a perfectly 
aceable and iegal course, and cannot be obtained by any forcible means ; or, 
if they conid be got by forcible means, such means create more evils than they 
‘cure, and leave the country worse than they found it. 
| * The great experiment of improving Ireland by peaceable means is what we 
have now in progress. We have hitherto, blessed be God, had all our efforts 
‘marked by perfect peace and tranquillity. Let there be no deviation whatso- 
lever from that peaceable and tranquil conduct. I want that every body should 
Femain in peace and ai home during the coming trials, and until they are com- 
pletely over. He is an enemy who would violate this request of mine—if in- 
\|deed any body should be found so vile as to violate it, which I do not believe. 
| “Teannot conclude without once again adjuring the people every where not 
| to be irritated, excited, or provoked by any event whatsoever, or of whatever 
| nature that event may be—but te continue calm, peaceable, tranyuil, and 
‘loyal; and if this advice be followed, I aniicipate, and think I can promise, that 
ithe result of these trials will be eminently useful to the repeal cause. 
| “ But—atierd to me—if there be during the trials the slightest outbreak of 
violence in any parish, it will be my duty immediately to abandon the repeal 
‘cause, and to forsake a people who at such a critical period as the present would 
‘not follow the advice I so earnestly give them. 

“], however, have no fears that my counsel will be disobeyed, I confidently 
‘expect that the people will not injure my cause and the cause of Ireland by dis 
| regarding my advice. 

** Be therefore calm, guiet, tranquil, peaceful, loyal. 
|_-obey with devout reverence the law of God. 

‘“‘ You will thus mortify and disappoint your enemies. Those enemies spe- 
culate upon provoking you to some act of turbulence. Disappomt them— 
mortify them by the iatlexible observance of quiet, of calmness, of peace and 
legal conduct. 

“Follow my counsel, and you thereby will serve the cause, and gratify the 
heart of Your devoted friend, * Danret O'CONNELL.” 


The Rev. Mr. Tyrell (one of ihe tfa¥prsers,) in seconding the motion, de- 
‘fended himself and the repeaiers generally, from the impatation that while they 
preached peace they meant war. Such athing it was impossible for Mr. O’Con- 
‘nell, as a Roman Catholic, to do, for him (Mr. Tyrell), as a Roman Catholic 
\ptiest, to sanction. (Hear.) 

Motion agreed to. 

TION OF THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS AGAINST 
A STATE PROVISION FOR THE CLERGY. 

| The Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops of Ireland, now assembled at 
\their annual conference in Dublin, have deemed it their duty, for the third time 
within seven years, to publish a most decided declaration against a state provi- 
sion for the clergy, in any form whatever. ‘They have issued the following re- 
solutions :— 

‘At a general meeting of the archbishops and bishops of Ireland, held in the 
parochial house, Marlborough street, on the 16th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1837, the most Rey. Dr. Murray in the chair, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 
| we Resolved, That alarmed at the report that an attempt is likely to be made 
during the approaching session in Parliament to make a s/ate provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, we deem it our imperative doty not to sepa- 
rate without recording the expression of our strongest reprobation of any such 
attempt, and of our unalterable determination to resist by every means in our 
wer a measure so franght with mischief to the independence and purity of the 
Catholic religion in Ireland.” : 

‘* At a general meeting of the archbishops and bishops of Ireland, held in the 
Presbytery House, Marlborough street, on the 9th of November, 1841, the most 
‘Rev. Dr. McHale in the chair, the following resolution was unanitnously adopt- 
ied :-— 

“* That his Grace the Most Rey. Dr. Murray be requested to call a special 
general meeting of the prelates of ali Irelaud, in case that he shall have clear 
proof or well grounded apprehension that the odious and alarming scheme of a 
state provision for the Catholic clergy of this portion of the empire be contem- 
plated by the goverfment before our next general meeting.’ 
At a meeting of the Catholic archbishops and bishops of Ireland, held in 
Dublin, on the 15th of November, 1843, the most Rev. Dr. McHale in the chair, 
it was proposed by the most Rev. Dr. Murray, and seconded by the most itev. 
Dr. Slattery, and unanimously resolved :— f ; 

“*That the preceding resolutions be now re-published, in order to make 
known to our faithful clergy and people, and to all others concerned, that ou 
firm determination on this subject remains unchanged ; and that we unamimoust 


Violate no law of man 


[DECLARA 


the most honorable to the religious and peaceful people of Ireland. 


ly pledge ourselves to resist, by every influence we possess, every attempt tha- 


| 
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may be made to make any state provision for the Catholic clergy, in whatever aud Piedmont continues, and the efforts to put it down are trifling and ineffi- 


shape or forin it may be offered.” 


From the Dublin papers, Now 16 
Her Majesty's steam ship Volcano arrived in Kingstown harbor yesterday | 


cient. Austria awaits an invitation to mterpose. : 
The Due d’Aumale, after visiting the King of Sardimia, arcived at Civita 
‘Vecchia on the 28th Oct., and went to Rome to visit the Pope. 


morning, with six hundred cases of ball cartridge, and two light field pieces, 1.1. The intelligence from Spain is singularly unin.eresting, and may be 


with suitable ammunition. They will be conveyed to the ordnance stores. 


The barrack master of Castlebar has received orders to get the barracks f ithe Cortes had reported in favor of declaring the Queen's majority. 


Ballinarobe ready for the reception of cavalry. 
The Limerick Chronicle of yesterday says—The shop windows of a book- 
seller and stationer in a central part of this city are filled with pictorial designs 


At Madrid, the Committees of the two Chambers of 
Some 


\dismissed in few words. 


|jadvantages have been gained by the government over the imsurgents: Sara- 


gossa opened its gates to Concha on the 28th October, wh le in Barcelona the 
revolutionists are weakened by dissension. On the other hand, Gerona still 


of the siege of Limerick, and the furious conflicts on breach aud rampart be-/|).19 out on the 2nd instant, and Prim was waiting remforcements ; disorders 


tween the Williamite and Jacobite troops. This new aud extraordinary specta-| 
cle may be truly deemed a sign of the times, and it is needless to add that the 
spectacle draws a crowd of gazers from morning tonight. Ofthe obvious ten- 
dency of such a display, in the unsettled state of the country, there can be no’ 
second opinion whatever. 
A seditious ballad singer, named Maurice O’Conne!!, was committed for trial, 
by the magistrates of Limerick on Tuesday. 
The naval armament in the Lower Shannon has been reinforced. There 
are now four armed vessels lying at Tarbert roadstead, namely, the Lynx, Snipe 
Comet and Pluto, steamers, along with two brigatines. 
Savines Banks tn Jrecanv.—aA return has been made respecting these es- | 
tablishments in Great Britain and Ireland. The number of saving banks in| 
Ireland is 75. The number paymg £3 6s. 8d per anuum interest 1s 48. The 
others less. The amount of the difference of interest received as profits is 
£13,337 7s. 5d. The amount paid as salaries to the comptrollers, clerks and | 
other officers employed, £5,110 12s ; rent and taxes, £742 10s. 4d ; printing | 
and stationery, £564 Is. lld ; other expenses, 3,137 Os. 3d. Net surplus) 
profit in 1842, applicablo to expenses of management in 1843, £2,783 16s, 11. | 
EGYPT. 

Letters from Alexandria of the 16th October state, that Ahined Pacha of 
Soudon, had declared himself independent of Mehemet Ali; whe had given, 
order tu place 40,000 men under arms, to reduce his contumacious subordinate, 
to obedience. Ahmed is forty-five years of age, cool, and *‘ as brave as a lion.” 
his youth,” says tne Times, was purchased, with other Circassian’ 
slaves, by Mehemet Ali. He was brought up a soldier, and was enroHed in the, 
first regular regiment ever raised in Egypt. He first served im Arabia and the 
Hedjaz ; was promoied to the rank of Culonel, and subsequently sent to Can- | 
dia, and finally to St. Jean d’Acre, where he particularly distinguished himself 
for his brilliant courage. He followed the fate of the Egyptian army in Syria ik 
| 


his’regnment having been ever distinguished for its bravery and discipline In the 
year 1836 he was made Mimster of War in Cairo. The Pacha wished to de- 
duct from the pay of the army al! expenses of arms and artillery which had been! 


gained ground in Gallicia ; at Vigo the government troops had yielded to the 


insurgents, who were wasters of the place on the 4th; and there are reports of 
a fresh couspiracy at Seville. 

The Madrid papers contain an account of au attack upon the life of General 
Narvaes in the streets of that city. He was goimg in a coach to the thea- 
tre. On arriving at the Church im Portaceli, the coach was fired at by two 
men, whose balls took effect upon two Ayudantes, who accompanied the Gene- 
ral. 

The Queen tock the oath to the constitution on the oth of Novem- 
ber, before the Chambers, the foreign diplomatic representatives, and 2 great 
concourse of nobles, dignitaries of the Church &c. The form of the oath is 
thus given :-— 

“ T swear before God, and by the Huly Gospel}, that I shall respect, and cause 
to be respected, the constitution of the Spanish Monarchy promulgated at Ma- 
drid on the 28th of June, 1837 ; and that I shall respect, and cause to be res- 
pected, the law, without having any other object than the national welfare. 

“If I should do, either wholly or partly, the contrary to what | have sworn, 
obedience would uot be due to me ; on the contrary, it would be null and void 
of effect ; somay God assist me, or may I be answerable to him.” 

Tae Ixpian Matts.—The wails from India, China, &c due by the Great 
Liverpool, arrived st the post-office, via Southampton. They were contained 
in 65 boxes, and the number of letters alone exceeded 50,000. By great ex- 
ertiuns the London portion of them were delivered in the course of the evening. 


The newspepere, however, unavoidably remained iv be delivered next day. A 
great number of letters, wesved ashore from the wreck of the Memnon, have 


been received by these meils; most of them have been distributed. Several, 
however, are so defaced by the sea water as to render their delivery impossible. 
Exetosion at Suereisty.—The same hell-born spirit which had well nigh 
destroyed the Globe works, with all of human life that it contained, was again at 
work last week in an attempt to blow up the premises of Messrs. Sadler & Ha- 
den, of Union lane, sugar and gimlet manufacturers. 
About a quarter to elever o'clock on the night of yesterday week, the watch- 


consumed in the wars of Syria. 


The overland Indian mail brings intelligence from Bombay to the 2d Oct. 


man was passing the premises, and observed the half door of au unoccupied room 


aused by the fuse in the infernal machine, and had scarcely inquired if any one 


INDIA. leaned the manufactory open ; be directly put his lantern in on seeing the light 


All the interest is now concentrated in a new quarter; for while there is no 
later news from China, and India ts in general comparatively tranquil, there is 


was there, when a violent explosion took place which blew the poor fellow across 
the Jane and against the wal! opposite. Happily he sustained no farther mjury 


a revolution in the Punjab. At Lahore, on the 15th September, the Maharajah 
Shere Singh was slain, with his son Purtab Singh, and all the members of his, 
immediate fainily, at the mstigation ef Dhyan Singh, his minister; and a child) 
had been placed upon the throne. It may be remembered that our old ally, 
Runjeet Sing, died in June, 1839, and was succeeded by his son, Kurruck. On| 
the death of Kurruck, his son, Nao Nehal Singh succeeded ; but he was killed) 
at his father’s funeral. The throne was usurped by Shere Singh, who claimed) 
to be a son of Runjeet ; but he was generally considered illegitimate, as his) 
mother gave birth to him during so protracted an adsence of Runjeet, that his 
paternity was more than doubtful. Shere Singh was addicted to imtemperance, 
and recently, after a quarrel with his minister, Dhyan Singh, he somewhat hum-, 
bled himself in seeking a reconciliation, and endured the further humiliation of) 
a lecture on his habitual vice, which he promised to reform. Latterly Dhyan, 
had been observed to be very downcast ; and is supposed that he was jealous 
of the favour shown to Geueral Ventura, an European officer in the 4 esate 
jal's service. 
FRANCE: 

The sessions of the French Chambers is to open on the 26th of this 
mouth. The Duke and Duchess de Nemours were in England, making a visit, 
to Queen Victoria, at Windscr. They proposed remaining until the 27th of 
Noveinber, when they would go to Brussels on a visit to King Leopold. 

Paris Nov. 16.—Half past three —The market, on the whole, had been, 

tty brisk in transactions for money and muscellaneous securities. but not so 

risk in time bargains. For money, Three per cents. opened at 82f. 10c.,, and) 
closed at 82f. Five per Cents. but one price, 121f. 65c. Bank of France shares,| 
6f. 50c. better. 

A few days ago, while the great bell of the cathedral of Notre Dame wa: 
being rung, the clapper gave way, and the enormous mass fel! down through two 
floors of the tower, and lodged at the third. Three persons were injured 

Paris, Nov. 16.—The King end Queen have both expressed high deligh: | 
at the accounts of the reception of the Duke and Duchess de Nemours by) 
Queen Victoria and their Royal Highness and charged to make a formal and, 
pressing invitation to the Queen to visit St. Cloud next year. People abe mt 
Court say that there ts little doubt as to this invitation being accepted , but, that 
if it should from necessity be declined, the King will visit Windsor in the 
next summer, if his health, which is now very good should permit. 

An interesting communication was read in the Academy of Scienees on Mon- 
day. It was relative to a substitute for white lead for domestic purposes. The 
author, M de Ruolz, states that the flowers of antimony give a fiver white, mix 
more frecly with other colours, are more durable, and cost only one-third of 
the price of white lead, and neither in the process of manufagpre, nor of use, 
affeet the health. 


Greece. —A letter in the Augsburg Gazette, dated “ Frontiers of Poland, 
25th October,” says—‘‘I can now announce to you, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Emperor Nicholas has formally expressed his displeasure 
at the Greek revolution : and that he has deprived M. Katakazi (the Russian 
minister) of his situation, and ordered that his conduct, in having manifested too 
lively a sympathy m the new order of things, be submitted to a court of in- 
quiry. It is added that the troops concentrated at Kiew be directed to march| 
to the Pruth.” The Moniteur Parisien adds, that a commission extraordin 
It is also said 


bas been sent to Athens with a protest against the revolution. 
that the King of Prussia has recalled his representative. 
Irary.—It is denied that there has been any movement of Austrian troo 
on the Boulognese frontier: a body of soldiers only went, at the of the 
Duke of Moderfa, tu share in some wilitary © maneuvres, and then they! 


ly dicated deinand for capital in other channels. 


ary|'Esq., resigned ; Patrick Roberson 


beyond some severe bruises. 

The wjury done to the premises is comparately trifling. The flooring above 
the room where the explosion took place was partly blown up, and a portion of 
the front wall of the building form the upright. A fine, powerful, and beauti- 
ful boll dog was the only living thing on the premises ; and, strange to say, the 
noble annna! escaped unhurt. The terror he appeared to be in, after the ex- 
plosion, was beyond al! description. 

Part of an exploded iron tube of two and a half-inch bore was found, and it 
appeared to have been plugged with wood, and holes drilled into it, so as to 
make sure of the most violent explosion. The diabolical act is supposed to 
have originated in a misunderstanding between the edye-tvol and brace-bit 
grinders, the above-mentioned firm belonging to the latter union, whose grind- 
ers had latterly done their work, of which a certain member or members of the 
edgeé-too! grinders’ union are said to have been jealous. 

Lonxpon, Nov. 18,12 o'clock.—The appearance of the money market slight- 
The discount brokers are 
obtaining 23 to 3 per cent. for advances, and in the Stock Exchange tempora- 
ry accommodation has been sought at from 2 te 3 per cent ; but the great dis- 
count houses are still offered ample supplies of money, returnable at call, at 
comparativeiy low rates. 

“Two o'clock.—The Consol Market continues flat. Consols for immediate 
transfer close at 96 1-8 to 96}. the same for time. The New 3} per Cents are 
103 to 103}, the Reduced 102} to 102 3-8 ; and the 3 per Cents 95} to 953-8, 
being scarcely so high, but firm notwithstanding. 

Wilmer’s European Times of Nev. 19th, remarks: “ ‘Trade may be said to 
be dull. The exports from from this port, owing to the advanced period of the 
season, are limited. Freights to Ainerica, nevertheless, are improving. The 
Sheridan took out little short of £1,100, and the packet ships have the pros- 
pect of being full. In fact, anv American vessel in the port has a fair amount 
of freight offering.”’ 

The tiene ge anti-corn-law party mu London has been. followed up by 
another in Kendal; and their candidate was prosecutivg 4 vigorous contest in 
Salisbury. The corn-law journals are in evident alarm, but the worst of their 
condition is that they do not know what to advise, or how to stem the current 
of political adversity so strongly setting in upon them. 

Mount Etna was, at the close of October, throwing out volumes of flame. 


Sream Teves on Canars.—The Birmingham and Liverpool canal company, 
which has recently established steam vessels for tugging of loaded boats upon 
their line, in heu of horse power, on Saturday evening despatched to Liverpool, 
from the junction of their canal at Antherley, uear this town, a train of sixteen 
loaded boats, containing an aggregate weight of 380 tous. One small vessel, 


jwith engine of 16 horse power, tugged the immense train steadily and safely 


from its starting place, and other engines were stationed at diflerent parts of 
the voyage, which was performed in good style throughout. 
Wolverhampton Chron. 
Lord Meadowbank has retired from the Scotch bench ; the changes conse- 
quent on his ——— are announced in the last London Gazette, of Nov. 16. 
Alexander Wood, Esq., one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, appointed one 
of the Lords of Justiciary in Scotland, in the room of Alexander Maconochie, 
, Esq., Dean of Faculty, appomted one of 
the Lords of Session, in the room of Alexander Maconochic, Esq., a f 
A seizure of 4,000 Ibs. of tobacco, concealed in a large warehouse at the East 
and of London, was made on the 17th of November. The parties implicated 
are said to be of a trade no way connected with tobacco, and are represented as 
one of the first firms in that city. The principal, and all his servants, have 


returned to quarters. The Guerilla warfare against the governwent of Rowe, 


been taken inte custody. 
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Che Anglo American, 


DeEcEMBER 9, 


Cabmen cannot be said to resemble Desdemona in being “ fair’—it grieves 
us to confess that they and their charzes are, on the contrary, both often ex- 
ceedingly unfair ; but they are every way Desdemona’s match as being * sus- 
pect in fame.’ Yet ought we not to judge the cabman too harshly. 

His morality in the matter of fares is unfortunately loose. It differs, how-' 
ever, from the morality of retail-dealers in general, on this score, only in the! 
fact of his being tied down to a regulated price. If any legislature—imperial 
or provincial—were to prescribe a tariff of prices for teas, sugars, and tallow, 
candles, would not the dealers in these articles be apt incessantly to slide a lit- 
tle upthe scale! They take what they can get at present, because no law ties’ 


ithe Angio American. 


i ‘The gentlemen office-holders who changed sides to save their aces, will 


A WORD OF AND TO CABMEN, | 


now be very sure to be turned out sans ceremonme. But what the ultimate re- 
sult of this new political revolution will be, is perhaps, at the present time, as 
great a secret to the people of Canada as to ourselves, though the favourite 
project among the Upper Canadians is to add Montreal to the Upper Province, 
and agai» to divide the Provinces 


*.* Mr. Jno.. Balfour is our agent for the city of Toronto. 
We have appointed Messrs. Brainard & Co. our sole Agents, at Boston, for 


iy Numbers i and 2 of the first Volume of * The Anglo American” are 


them down to ask a certain sum ; and no one blames them. The cabmandoes wanted by the advertiser hereof: 12} cents each, will be given for those num- 
the same: but sundry grave senators, without his leave, have fixed how much bers at this office. 

he may with propriety ask; and everybody cries out against him. His over-|) *,* In consequence of the very numerous applications of new subscribers to 
charge is a fuctitious crime—a crime made by the law which forbids its commis- be supplied with the First Volume of The Anglo American, we have endea- 


sion. It consists not in charging more than enough, but in charging more than’ youred as far as possible to comply with their request, but are obliged now to 
the law calls enough. | give notice that we are unable to famish any more. Our stock of the first volume 
Let any person examine his own feelings, and he will find that it is not the is entirely exhausted. 


bare overcharge that raises his indignation. It is the idea of having paid more | Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days,8 1-4 = € 1-2 percent. prem. 


than the table of fares says he should pay, which is an imputation on his knowl- — a Seaann ciemnaaeeneeae 
JAN 
_ THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


edge or hiscleverness. In nine cases out of ten it is the rade and boisterous | 

manner in which the claim is urged. The crack whip (or rather stick, for he 

more frequently Carries a stick in his hand as a baton of office than a whip) of yp 2 r 

ame Don Pedro” by name and title—will talk and sm you out of an NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1843. 

extra shilling, and leave you better pleased with him than if he had not cheated! : 

you. He makes you tell down saat Gnas as he makes his horse go above his. PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

speed, by the undefinable charm of his manner. So in like manner the ubigui-|| In another part of our columns to-day will be found a verbatim copy of 

tous chariotcer known by the appellation of ** King John” fleeces you without the President's Message to Congress at the opening of the present session, 

exciting a murmur. Overcharges have been brought into bad repute by vulgar 4 document which now belongs to the public history of the United States. 

imitators of these and kindred master-spirits; emulating them with about as. Itd bestia é' f i di h 

much felicity as the ass in the fable emulated the spaniel’s fawning on his master. form an integral portion o 
The truth is, that the cabman is one who lives in the day and for the day , are therein propounded, and we are not disposed to depart from our rule upon 

He is free from anxiety as the birds, who, like him, are constantly in the open the present occasion; but taking it for granted that the President's retros- 

air, and forethought. Ifhe 4p-| pective as well as prospective remarks are correct, generally, we may con- 

pearance and manner, his insouciance is irresistible ; but if heis a rude and vi-|, eal Ini : 

gorous clown, it is too much. Men fancy it is the expense he puts them to that! pe both Great Lous and the United States aie the aageet of Hoe 

throws them out of humour ; this is a mistake—it depends entirely upon the mutual relations, as well as upon the mode of discussion upon peints whic 

; / are not yet adjusted between them, of which the prmcipal one is that respecting 


way in which he does it. 
Yet a tariff of fares has its uses; it plays the part of articles of the peace the boundary of the Oregon Territory. Respecting the merits of this last men- 


preety ae and the rest of the public. The arguments about alleged over tioned, as negotiations of an amicable nature are in progress between the two 

charges would be interminable were there not the book to refer to. And the) governments, we would not attempt to prejadge the question ; and indeed, we 

infringement of the tariff by occasional judgments from the Bench is also ad- 
consider it misjudged tomgitate the public mind by discussions, of which the 


vantageous Cabmen are a set of grown children, and must, when their high)! 
spitits run to seed in boisteronsness, be driven back within bounds by similar, world at large know little of the particulars. The Preaident in intimating the 
means. Arguing with them is out of the question ; they either cannot or will’ propriety of protecting emigrants, travelling towards the extreme west, against 
not understand argument ; they must be chastised. , Indians and other adversaries, virtually informs us that those emigrants are ad 
The customers of the cabman are well acquainted with the effect whic the’ vancing towards the unadjusted territory, and consequently leads us to expect 


ternity. ‘They are the exact counterparts of schoolboys who have witnessed the | : 
flogging of one of theircomrades : at first all is whisper, and bow, and obe-| It will be time enough to comment on the subject when we have more data 


dience ; then a laugh, or a gracefel petulance, is ventured upon; and so mccoy |g proceed upon. We cannot heip observing that the tone of the message is 
es go on regaining their confidence and buoyancy, until another punishment’ jn excellent accordance with the broad political maxim of Republican govern- 
: se | ments, that the power originates with the people, who, within their several 
It strikes us that there are symptoms abroad at present indicating that the 
countries are the arbiters on political movements, in the last resort. 


worshipful the Magistrates will soon require to take cognizance of a few cab j ( 
men, as an example to the rest. There has been a long interval without any!| 1 conformity with this maxim the President contents himself for the most part, 
impressive cases of fine, and the spirits of the fraternity are beginning to run! by pointing out such matters as relate tothe necessary security to emigrants mov- 


riot. We say this out of our entire love for cabmen, and desire ~ on happi- ing towards the extreme west ; he only calls attention to the history of the past 
ness and comfort irrespective of the public good. opace Peper. las regards Mexico and Texas, shewing the length of time in which Texas has 
CANADA. | enjoyed virtual emancipation, illustrating his remarks by the history of this and 


A correspondent of the Toronto Colonist, under date of Kingston, Nov. 27,; the mother country at the period of the American revolation, and deploring the 
gives the following reasons for the resignation of the Ministry :— __ ‘predatory warfare that is caused by the present unsettled state of affairs be- 
“The to have sprung of} tween the two countries above alluded to. The President shews a becoming 
te Gee ation spirit in treating with disdain the empty threats of Mexico relative to supposed 

deemmg it as his prerogative ;—the Executive Council, theirs. Although)? ¢ 
some of Mr. Baldwin's friends contend that he (Mr. Baldwin) merely requires) deliberations which they ake the freedom to auticipate ; but in no degree does 
that he should be privileged to advise i such cases—that he is too well versed) he enter upon proposals or suppositions of the annexation of Texas to the Union. 
‘He tacitly leaves that an open questiun, to be mooted by any member of Con- 


in maneeuvres to have made any other demand. But as the mere power of ad- 
vising is rather a shadowy affair, I] leave it to yourself to think, whether the ho- (gress who may think proper to bring the subject forward. Without ostenta- 
nourable gentleman would be satisfied with a phantom instead of the substance. | limentine Great Britai the Presi 
It has been a long time suspected that Sir Charles Metcalfe is not as it were! | H0usly complimenting Great Britain, the latter receives eulogy from the Presi- 
fascinated with the seapbusitile government which would reduce him to a mere} dent s report that the regulations respecting the African slave trade are carried 
cypher. Charles XLI., threatened to send his boot to govern the people of) out amicably and eficctualiy, and that the British Government is continually 
Sweden; under the present system it is by no means a singular opinion that) eyincing its good faith by the promptnegs with which it is giving or granting in- 
the British Ministry will eventually be required to send out nothing more to g0-| demnification, claimed and satisfactorily made out by the Government of the Uni- 
vern Canada. Mr. Draper, it is said, has been sent for, to form a new adminis- as 
tration : but as there are many reports in circulation, it may be, perhaps, as|'@¢ States. ere 1s however one animadversion in tue message which shuuld 
well to confine one’s self to the mere fact of the resignation. A mere clerk-||have been more cautiously regarded ; we allude to the alleged disparity be- 
' ship of the peace is said to have caused this rapture between His Excellency)|iween the duty on rice from the Coast of Africa and from the United States, in 
'violation of an agreement that Imports from either country shall be at no higher 
duties than are levied from those of any other country. It may surely be re- 


and the Executive Council. It must, I should think, have been the principle 
plied that the duties on English books imported here are vastly higher than 


involved, and not the appointment. The seceders, if I may so term them,') 


smile aud look happy pro tem. 
both sides of the month.”’ 

The following is from a contemporary :— ||those upon the same kind of commodity from France and elsewhere, and that 

Up to this time Gov. Metcalfe had been a quiet spectator of the turbulent, too to the evident detriment of intellectual improvement. air ie 
proceedings of both Houses of Parliament, for he had come out after Lafon-|| In one case only does the President press @ question strongly, and it is evi- 
taine’s accession to power, and his instructions were to allow the responsible jdent that his sentiments are deeply sincere thereon ;—and that is, on the issue 
Government to have a fair trial. But it seems that the Governor's power of of Treasury notes to be a permanent aid to the circulating medium. He does 
endurance was at last exhausted, and as a contingency had arisen which his not, however, seem to be Vo Breyer in_ his anticipations thereon, but consi- 
instructions did not contemplate, he assumed the responsibility of dismissing! ders that he should not fulfil his duty on this occasion if he dig not allude to it, 
his ministers, and at the same time tendered his own resignation. If his own | We commend the document to attentive perusal. 


conduct is approved of, his résignation will not be accepted. But ifthe Home 
Government disapprove of his course, another Governor will be sent oui, and We learn, from authority on which we can confidently depend, that H. S. 


Lafontaine will again be called tooffice. In the meantime the responsible sys-'|Fox, Esq., Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty at Washington, 
tem of Government is temporarily suspended, the question of the removal of retires from his mission here and returns immediately for England. He will be 
the seat of Government is settled in favour of Kingston, if the conduct of the|| icceeded by R. E. Packenham, Esq., who has held a similar position in 


Governor is approved of by the Home Government, as Mr Morris, the new)! ’ 
Premier, was a leader in opposition to the removal of the seat of Government. oe Mr. Packenham is hourly expected, and, as Mr. Pox bas made all 
Mr. Morris is a Tory, but he seconded the resolution in favour of an amnesty. |/his arrangements for his departure, he will leave Washington immediately on 
Mr. Ferguson, a thorough Reformer, will probably be added to the Cabinet,) the arrival of his successor. 
and a mixed Ministry, anti-French im its character, will be temporarily furmed.|| Wee should be doing gross injustice to the retiring minister, if we were to 
00 content ourselves with merely notifying his retirement. The British Govern- 
‘ Re-||ment and people owe him a large debt of thanks, for the manner in which he 


tell the House that it may want confidence, for what he cares, viz: that Re- : : . : 
sponsible Government is at an end. has performed very onerous public duties during a delicate and protracted state 


. 
d 
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of affairs between Great Britain, and the United States. These have been such | VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

as required the suavifer in modo without losing sight of the forttter i re. With- | By the President —“ The Memory of John Graham—an honest man, the no- 
out such a line of conduct it is plain that hostilities, which by both nations were) biest work of God.” 

honestly deprecated, must inevitably have ensued, and the result ef which, Ry James Wetherspoon, Esq.—‘ The healths of the Ex-Presidents of the 
though all might guess at, no one could estimate. In all the disputed matters, society.” 

which were finally arranged so satisfactorily through the special embassy of Lord To this toast Hagh Maxwell and David Kennedy, Esqrs., replied ; the former 
Ashburton, to Mr. Fox is justly due the management, dignity, and suavity, of whom concluded his speech with the following sentiment, * The Scottish 
which prevented them from spreading to extremities, that would have pre-, Emigrant—May his heart ever be warm to the Tartan.” 

cluded amicable adjustment ; and, whilst we accord to Lord Ashburton the ere- Song,—Mr. Wetherspoon, “ ‘Tak your auld cloke about ye.” 
dit of putting the finish and formalities to the treaty in which both parties re-| By Dr. A.C. Castle —* The Peasant Bard of Scotland, Robert Burns—his 
joice, it must be conceded that to Mr. Fox is praise largely due, for the maD-| memory will be cherished while the human heart has a chord to respond to the 
ner in which he aided in keeping the disputed questions within the bounds of ouch of genius.” Music,—Mr. A. Berg, on the Pianoforte. 
moderation. Not less is the credit due to him for his conduct and bearing du- | By Dr. J. A. Houston.—* The Daughters of Eve—our arms their defence ; 
ring the unhappy tumults in Canada, and in the consequences which ensued)|; heir arms our reward.”” 

therefrom ; and though last, not least, we may remark upon his continual readi-| We are here obliged to close. Suffice it that the harmony and cheerfulness 
ness to attend to the local interests and welfare of British residents within the \of the meeting was kept up until they reached the sma’ hours. 

United States. In short, we believe that the hon. gentleman has established a 
stroug claim of gratitude on the part of his countrymen, and of respect from the. 
nation in which his public duties have been so long and so ably performed. We _ Kineston, Nov. 24, 1843. 


say, then, let Mr. Fox carry back with hin the warmest wishes of all whom he | Georcensx,—1 ou wish a oe gee rye Se of the present seat of Gov- 
lbaves behind him, and may his sovessign receive and sowasd him os his oe ernment, which Dickens has said looks as if the one half had been burned down 


With regard to his successor, his name is a stron, warrant for ability. The 760 Tae town 


ibd be . ate . | years in an unprecedented manner—in that short space of time it 
Packenhams are nobly distinguished in British annals ; they stand prominently P I ne it has nearly 


eminent in the Navy, the Army, the Church, and the State. The new Minis- 


doubled its number of inhabitants, and the new buildings will generally com- 
ter at Washington is undoubtedly aware of the honourable name which is in his pare with any I have seen in Canada ; many of them are splendid mansions, and 
keeping, and doubtless will well sustain it. 


To the Editors of the Anglo American, 


they begin to show considerable taste and architectural skill in their construc- 

| tion ; upwards of 600 houses have been erected within these last three years, 
and altogether the town has a very pretty appearance. 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY OF They have nearly finished a splendid new Market, with public offices, of 

NEW YORK, ON THURSDAY, NOV. 30rn, 1843. | which I subjoin you an account; it is the finest building of this description in 

On Thursday week, being St. Andrew's Day, the members of this excellent Canada and reflects great honor on George Brown, Esq., the talented architect. 
benevolent association, and their invited guests, assembled at the City Hotel, This building is in the Roman style of Architecture, in the form of aT, and 
to commemorate by the anniversary festival the institution which brings Scots- presents from the Lake a most magnificent appearance ; its whole front is 262 
men into social contact, and to encourage each other in the good work which it feet, having a centre with 4 lofty columns, and pilasters raised on a stylobate 
is the object of the Society to prosecute. The company sat down to table be-, of 6 feet high surmounted with an attic and dome. ‘This dome is intended for 
tween six and seven o'clock ; they amounted to nearly a hundred gentlemen, the Library; it is to be 45 fect high and 30 feet diameter, to be finished inter- 
including the President, Richard Irvine, Esq. ; the Vice-Presidgnts, John P- pally in anew and unique style with three galleries fitted up in a superior man- 
Palmer and Adam Norris, Esqs.; various invited guests, as the Presidents of per with book cases and other conveniences. ‘The upper gallery forms an ob- 
the Sister Benevolent Societies of the city, His Honor the Mayor, &c., together s-rvatory, the whole to be surmounted with a statue of Lord Sydenham hold- 
with the officers and members of the St. Andrew's Society, and other gentlemen ing the proclamation of the Union of thie Provinces in the left hand, and point- 
who were desirous of participating in the festivities of the day. _ ing to the building with his might, with an evident meaning not to be misunder- 

The dinner was such a one as Messrs. Christie and Jennings so well know. stood. 
how to provide ; it did them infinite credit, and we may venture to say that it The wings are finished with pilasters and half pilasters, giving a bold striking 
did the participants of the good cheer equal satisfaction. We must not forget effect, surmounted with a pauelled attic, which gives them a very pleasing light 
however, the usual peculiar accessary, the Highland Pipes, which were played appearance. ‘The right wing is intended for the Post Office, and forms three 
upon in excellent style, at intervals during the destruction of the vivers. The yery handsome apartments with the boxes for letters, papers, &c., arranged in 
Chaplain of the Society, Dr. McLeod, said grace after the company had well a half circle. ‘The left wing is nearly the same in its internal arrangements, 
partaken, and then began the oratory of the evening. On this last portion of and is intended for the Custom House. 
the business, however, as our limits this week altogether preclude us from re- The centre forms a large archway leading to the Market, with two doors 
porting it in full, and as we would not wish to do so in a slovenly manner, we jeading to the Town-hall and Exchange. The basement fronting the river con- 
shall briefly give the principal toasts that were proposed, all of which were re-) tains 14 offices, intended for Lawyers, Brokers, &c. ; near to the front entrance, 
ceived most graciously, and state that the most complete hilarity and good feel- ‘on the right, is a police establishment, with cells, prisoners’-room, and station- 
ing prevailed upon this happy occasion. | house, and on the left is an office for the Clerk of the Market. 

The President, Richard Irvine, Esq., gave the foliowing standard toasts,each ‘he ground floor consists, on the first top, of a News Room 50 feet by 28 ; 
of which he prefaced by short but eloquent introductions, highly appropriate to Co: poration Offices and five shops im the rear. ‘Towards the Market Square 
the several subjects. | the principal floor consists of a Merchant's Exchange, 96 feet long, 50 feet 

1. The Day, and all who honor it. (Three times three.) | wide, 28 feet high, finished in splendid s'yle with pilasters to the windows, 

Glee.—* Hail Smiling Morn,” by Messrs. Watson, Maynard, Massett and | @uted columns on each pier, in the Roman Dorie order, having enriched entab- 

: Loder. Jatures supporting a curved ceiling beautifully coffered and panelled with 18 

2. The Land o’ Cakes. (Honors. ) centre tlowers, put up with bolts, having spaces between the flowers for ventil- 

. Song,—Mr. Clirehugh, “ The Spot where I was born.” | jation, air being admitted through the openings in the roof. 
3. The Land we live in. (Honors.) || ‘The Town Hall is a room of similar dimensions and is furnished in a very 
Air,—* Hail Columbia.” \'rieh style with Roman lonic pilasters, having beautiful carved caps and entab- 
Are | lature, according to the order ; attached to these are anterooms and wardrobes. 
Gilee,—The National Anthem. | |The attic floor is intended for the Mechanics’ Institute, having a large room 50 
5. The President of the United States. (Honors.) feet by 25 for a Museum ; this is lighted by a splendid lantern of ground glass. 
6. ‘The Memories of Wallace and Bruce. (Silence.) | Attached to this is three Committec rooms and a Reading Room, 60 feet by 16, 
Song,—Mr. Chrehugh, “ Draw the Sword, Scotland !” | divided into three compartments vy columns,” and the Library, already de- 

7. The Parish Schools of Scotland—the modest but efficient sources of her! scribed , completes this suite. 
moral and intellectual distinction. (Cheers ) | The rear of this building forms the Green Market, Butchers’ Stalls, and Cel- 

8. The Mayor and City of New York. (Great cheering.) lars, which are quite in a novel style, and ventilated in a very superior manner ; 


4. The Queen. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 


Glee,—* Mynheer Van Dunck.” 
His Honor the Mayor gave a most animated and forcible reply to this last 
toast, and proposed at its conclusion the following one: “ Recollection—the 
best ingredient of present enjoyment.” (Cheers.) 
9. The Poetry and Music of Scotland. 
10. Our Sister Societies of New York. (Cheers.) 
This toast was severally answered hy R. N. Tinson, Esq., Senior Vice-Pre- 


sident of St. George’s ; J. Reyburn, Esq., President of St. Patrick's; C. W.) 


Faber, Esq., of the German; Egbert Benson, Esq., of the St. Nicholas; Si- 
meon Draper, Esq., of the New England ; and D. C. Colden, Esq., of the St. 
David’s Societies. 
11. Honest Men and Bonnie Lasses. 
Glee,—* Here’s a health to all good lasses.” 
The following toast forwarded by Goy. Bouck was read from the Chair :— 
‘May native and adopted never be disunited—their only rivalry which may bes! 
serve their country.” Song,—Mr: R. Croskey, * The Bonnets blue.” 


this is terminated by a building 60 feet square, 4 stories high, surmounted with 
a belfry 45 feet high, for a fire bell, with a public clock and watch-towers ;— 
this building forms the principal entrance to the Market, and contains Eating 
Houses, two Auction Marts, and Printing offices. 

In the length of the Market building there is a fall of cight feet ; the lower 
street is on a level with the Green Market, it being in the centre and full height 
of the building gives it a thorough ventilation. 

There are eight different entrances to the Market, and they are so construct- 
ed that each takes you into every part of the Market and Public buildings. 

The end pavilion walls of the main building has four niches for the reception 


of statues of public men deserving that honour. The people of Kingston are 


under a heavy debt of gratitude to John Counter, Esq., the Mayor, for his inde- 
fatigable exertions in their behalf; it is him they have to thank for the present 
splendid erection and many other improvements in the town, and I sincerely 
hope they will take the earliest opportunity of adorning one of the niches to 
shew that his exertions have been duly appreciated. 
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This building is excellent in its features of design, and substantial i in the di-| with becoming the avenger both of her own wrongs and those of her brother and 
husband, and her death in contrition and joy at receiving forgiveness. We 


mensions of its parts ; the lights and shades are beautifully blended, and when 
viewed from a short distance has a light and elegant appearance. The cost will inever witnessed Miss Cushman to such advantage, although we fancy we have, 
be nearly $80,000. . seen her play the same character before. When called forward after the play, 
Manufactures have likewise increased ; there is a very large Foundry, Steam) she seemed reluctant to appear, as her name was not on the bills in large let- 
Saw Mill, and Ship-building Yard, and the new City Brewery well deserves) ters; let her however understand that her acting was on the hearts of her au- 
notice, they are following hard in this establishment on our celebrated Albany idience, in most legible characters. ‘There must surely be some ambiguity in 
Brewers in the manufacture of a very superior article of Ale. wording the bills, for we have a distinct recollection of this play as performed 
The Kingston Mineral Springs, under the management of Jas. Bone, Esq., incre several yearsago; and we think that Miss Grove, and Fredericks, took part 
are well worthy of attention, they are about one mile from the town on the pro-|/in it. No matter; it is a charming and a moving play, and the playwrights of 
perty of Jas. Morton, Esq., and were accidentally discovered in boring for wa- ithe present day cannot do anything to be at all compared wih itt. 
ter for his extensive distillery. On Thursday night Mr. Macready appeared as Werner, on which we have 
There are two wells, both of which have been analyzed by Professor Wil- lalready made our remarks. Dvring this engagement he will sustain the cha- 
liamson of Queen's Coliege, the first is equal in point of strength to the far-|/tacters of Leon, Benedict, and Wolsey, inthe Shakspeare plays ; we do heartily 
‘wish he would include the Posthumus Leonatus in the réle. 


| 
famed Cheltenham springs in England, and ¢ontains nearly the same compo-'| 
nent parts ; it also resembles Airthrey in Scotland in its quantity of chloride of (| Bowery Turarre.—The condition of affairs at this theatre has for some 
Calcium, and distinguished from it by the absence of the sulphate of soda. time taken a very favourable turn. The house,—this is no exaggeration—is 
~The water of the first well was found at the depth of 145 feet from the sur- literally crowded every night, and the performances which are of the nature that 
face ; the second is only 85 feet and much stronger than any other Mineral Wa-!/formerly were golden eggs to the treasury, are quite as good as in their most 
ter with which the Professor is acquainted. The medicinal properties of the}|palmy days. ‘The consequence is that even at the very low prices of admission, 
water has been ascertained by numerous medical gentlemen of high standing, ithe theatre is perfectly cleared of incumbrances ; the manager is out of debt, and 
but the great test isthe numbers who visit it and who have testified in the|/his hands are unfettered to perform any enterprise that his judgment may ap- 
strongest manner its decided superiority over all other Mineral Springs which} prove. On Monday evening it was with difieulty we could procure a seat to 
they have tried. ‘witnegs “ ‘The Mysteries of Paris” and “The Bronze Horse,” and in short an 


ALYSIS OF THE SECOND WELL. limpetus scems to be communicated,which is carrying this establishment rapidly 
1.0432 forward in a svccessful career. With all our heart, we rejoice to see courage 
IN AN IMPERIAL PINT. ‘and perseverance crowned with success. 
Carbonate of Lime,........... e---- 3.2631 Grains. | Ovympic Tuearre.—The manager has revived “Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
Carbonate of Maguesia,......-.----- 11.2653 lhe is wise in having done so, for he has discovered in his company the identical 
| Smike whom Dickens drew, hiding himself under the name of Miss Clarke. 
Sulphate of (RATER RIS 4.3092 But Mitchell had the tact to discover the poor timid lad, and has brought him 
Chloride of Calcium,............... 112.8025 jforward at his theatre where he produces the most touching effects from the 
Chloride of Magnesium, .........-.-- 60.8475 simplicity and pathos of his style. ‘Chis theatre more than fills; hundreds are 
Todine and Bromine, (‘'races.) obliged to retreat from its doors, in sheer inability to find room within. 
457,2700 Equestrian AmpuitHeatre at Nisio’s.—This still continues to be both a 
Gases, Carbonic Acid Gas. well conducted and attractive place of resort. From the nature of the perform- 


ances there can be but little to say in the way of variety ; but the numbers of 
respectable families and delighted youth who flock to witness the entertainments 
|here, give proof that they are not only rational and well executed, but are likely 
to be well sustained, notwithstanding the numerous attractions in other parts of 
our great western Babylon. : 


Che Drama. Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Park Tueatre.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Macready commenced his// M. VievxTemps, THE CELEBRATED VioLiNnist.—* Celebrated Violinists ” 


second engagement at this house, which we exceedingly regret is only to con-| follow each other so fast, and present such testimonials of ability, upon their ar- 
sist of seven nights, and still more we grieve to see the announcement that it) rival here, that our community on this side of the Atlantic are thrown into utter 
will be his last but one before his return to Europe. With Mr. Macready ap-/amazement, and it will require a temporary cessation from the fascinating 
peared also Mr. Ryder, and to the unqualified delight of the audience general-|/strains which are poured upon them, before they will be able to arrange their 
ly, as well as to ourselves in particular, that excellent artiste, Miss Cushman,| ideas as to the relative merits of the artists—much more as to the astonishing 
re-appeared on the boards of this theatre. he play was “I'he Bridal,” an) \sgalities and capabilities of the wondrous instrament on which they exhibit their 
adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher's play of “The Maid’s Tragedy,” and powers. We have already spoken of Artot and of Ole Bull im the terms which 
we will take this opportunity to say that if Sheridan Knowles ever hopes to} to ys they appeared to deserve ; another is now among us, who is as yet wn- 
immortalise himself, it must be by arranging the good old pieces and adapting) /heard here, except by a few of the dilettanti and artists, a class who in all 
them to the modern condition of the Stage. ‘This he knows well how to do,| ‘countries are allowed the privilege of enabling themselves to form an early 
and it is his forte ; let him therefore steer clear of his own bombastic platitudes, judgment. Concerning this last mentioned professor we perceive an anecdote 
and be the gentleman-usher of the good and great in others. Knowles and Bos- ‘in the most recent London papers, in which the Duke of Wellington and he are 
well should pair and ride to greatness on the backs of superior genius. But to/|made to run in a parallel of distinction, each in his profession. ‘This may be 
the acting ; the play was excellently cast, and very well ptayed by all the sig-)| mere bararderie, and may go for what it is worth, but we have a few items in 
nificant characters. Mr. Macready’s Melantius was a glorious specimen both) our possession which may tend to shew the qualities of Vieuxtemps more de- 
of reading and acting ; so much so that, altogether, the play seemed too soon) cidedly ; and, believing them tobe correct we shall here give’ them to the 
concluded. ‘The brave soldier, the dutiful subject, the true friend, the confiding! | world. 
and affectionate brother, were beautifully exemplified ; and the wronged and}; Henri Virvxtemps was born at Verviers, in Belgium, onthe 17th Feb., 
insulted gentleman, the vindicator of the injured honour of his house, was a))1820, consequently he is now in his 24th year. Like many other musicians 
touch of sublimity and pathos ; yet all was true to nature, and did more for the) who have attained the highest professional reputation he was an infant pheno- 
reputation of Mr. Macready than all the William Tells and Roman Centurions menon. At the early age of ten years De Beriot refused to proceed any fur- 
that ever an inflated imagination could conjure up for his personation. He was! ther in instructing him, saying, that it would be only injurious to the original 
most deservedly called out to receive his honours at the end of the play. Mr.\ talent of the youth, and would spoil the brilliant prospects of his future career. 
Ryder, as the voluptuous King, performed his part with infinite discretion and) After close and attentive study under Sechter and Reicha, Vieuxtemps com- 
good effect ; he is a highly efficient actor. Wheatley excelled himself as Amzn-||posed the celebrated concerto for the Violin in F sharp minor, which will be 
tor, both for good and for evil ; his action and the delivery of his text were nearly||performed by him next Monday evening. He was then only in his 16th year. 
all that could be wished ; but that execrable and vulgar pronunciation of Aspasia-r|| From that time his reputation, both as a composer and performes, has been con- 
is beyond all bearing. Why is it, Wheatley, that with so much good sense and/|stantly increasing ; in fact it is well known and acknowledged that his 4th con- 
discrimination as you evidently possess, you will mar your business by that most! certo is one of the best symphonies that have been written since those of 
vulgar and low fault in delivery! Take care lest in your obstinate fidelity to! Beethoven. It was for this remarkable score that Vieuxtemps received the or- 
your vulgar terminal, r, you do not incur a visit from its sibilant next neigh- Ider of Leopold ; when it was performed at the Conservatoire de Musique at 
bour,s. Be warned in time, and task yourself to cure it. It is not for one) Paris, in January, 1841, the sensation was overpowering, and it was accompa- 
who aspires to the highest histrionic rank, in a metropolitan theatre, to degrade) nied by a complete tutti of praises and enthusiastic demonstrations. Much has 
his professional reputation by a downright vulgar delivery. Barry, as Calia-| subsequently been said eulogistic of this fine artist ; by some he is called the 
naz, had very little to do, but that little was done with admirable discretion and|/Raphael, by others the Prince of the Violin, but we shall content ourselves by 
delivery ; in short the whole cast was good. ‘an article of Louis Viardot, husband of Pauline Garcia, and one of the best mv- 
With regard to Mrs. H. Hunt as Aspasia, she completely overcame the house 'sical critics in Paris. He says, “ After Viotti, Kreutzer, and Réde, it was 
with the delicate sweetness of her pathos, nor did she ever wander into her old|/reasonable to believe that Paganini had said the last word on the Violin, and 
habit of hollow declamation ; she deserves warm praises for the sweet and!) that it was impossible, in future, to defeat or even to equal them. Now, for 
moving sunplicity with which she sustained the character. But the Evadne of|,my own part, I consider Vieuxtemps as already superior to Paganini ;—but let 
Miss Cushman was of so marked an excellence that she fully divided the plau_||me explain my opinion. I do not say that Vieuxtemps can already produce the 
dits with Macready himself. It was first the bold bad paramour of the king ||strange, astonishing, and fascinating effects of the Genoese violinist, nor that 
then the deeply conscience-stricken and humbled wretch of a sister, concluding||he may improse @ large maes of people like Paganini, but I believe that he has 


It is now under consideration to get up a Company to be called the Kingstou 
Mineral Wells Co., to erect some splendid mansions for the accommodation of 
the highly respectable visiters, in which, I hope, they will succeed. 

Yours, &c. Leo. 
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| most encomiastic approval of distinguished critics in the Old World, among 
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1848. 
— 

j i urable 
(whom the name of Von Raumer stands distingwished, and is in itself a host. 
with either puffs or a fantastical biography ; he is a simple and modest young es let this history stand upon its own merits. The author, determined, as we 
He does not, with faces and contortions, perform tours de force, which, may well suppose, that the work should becoine a standard one in the depart- 
though doubtless astonishing, are commonly childish, and sometimes even vul-) ment of literature to which it belongs, has ransacked public and private libra- 
gar. His is av easy, simple, and noble performance, which unites the most) |res to which he has had liberal access, and has been able to collate and to com- 


delicate grace and the most energetic vigour. I do not deem it necessary to | pare authorities, to correct discrepancies, to supply himself with links of eon- 


speak of his admirable justness of sounds, for, without that quality, all others “nexion, to make himself abundantly master of particulars relating to the anti- 
be considered bes faults!” | quities, products, capabilities, carly history, and all such matters as are neces- 


Thus speaks the Parisian critic im-||sary for making a work such as he contemplated, complete. His former great 
Ss 


man. 


Our readers are doubtless aware of the , 
mense eclét produced by Vieuxtemps at the Philharmonic Concerts in London ‘ work had, eae considerable measure, prepared him for the present undertaking, 
we may therefore fairly expect a great and classical treat on Monday evening) and in particular had pointed out to him the means of procuring the materials 
at the Washington Hotel He will then and there play the’celebrated concerto Pecessary for render ing it justice. Tt has now been completed with diligence 
in F sharp minor, to which we have alluded above ; also, the “Carnival de 4nd care, and is well worthy of a place in every library, to be gravely and atten- 
Venise ” of Paganini, and a new Fantasia of great originality. He will be ac-| tively consulted as an authority on which reliance may be placed. This First 
companied by a full orchestra of forty or fifty musicians, conducted by Mr. U.) Volume will be speedily followed by the remaining two ; and we most heartily 
C. Hill, of the Philharmonic Society of this city. | congratulate the Heading Public upon the style in which it is issued, giving 

M. Ove Bout, at the Park Theatre.—The fourth and last concert of thie! earnest that the period of small type, bad paper, and crowded pages will short- 
celebrated master at the Park, took place on Tuesday evening. The house) ly be discarded, and that works of merit will be put in the dress becoming their 
was crammed to excess, and the entertainments were exceedingly well selected. | {importance and rank in the dominion of tettorn. The volame before as coneae 
He first played a concerto on three movements, of his own composition ; afier of about 500 pages large 5 pe pe a splendid paper. the text being in small 
which he gave his “ Norges Fjelde” or recollection of Norway (his native coun- and foot-notes in brevier. It is engraved 
try), and finally the far-famed ‘ Carnivale de Venezia” with variations, whieh) portrait of artes, and an engraved map of Mexico as it “i bape. to the ear- 
was composed and executed by Paganini with such tumults of applause We licst Spanish a aught: a We must not forget to chearve, that among the au- 
have already said we do not think much of his compositions, consequently we, ween sey whom Mr. Prescott g teatly relies, that of ¢ tong ero, the best Span- 
have to confine our admiration of the first two pieces to his performances, and Fuse, high 
here certainly is great room in which to expatiate. ‘The Norwegian airs, as ficent work will prove the commencement of a new era in the publishing depart- 
motifs, were interesting on account of their peculiarities, and the pleasing but raaene of the god of New York. r 
melancholy minors in which they run. With regard to the “ Carnivale” if our | Marita. / Translated from the French of Eugene Sue by Henry W. Her- 
recollections be correct he did not play ail those of Paganini, but added some, bert. New York : Winchester. The Freach aushor here alluded to has ac- 
of his own ; neither did he impress us with all the powers of dialogue on the! quired a high popularity from his -apparent scquamance with peculiar pha- 
instrument which were given by his astonishing predecessor, yet he execated 8*s of society. ‘The translation of the work before us is by a hand well com- 
several surprising and delicate difficulties which were highly pleasirfy, and. petent to the task ; and indeed so excellent is the execution of it by Mr. Her- 
greatly as well as justly were they applauded. At the conclusion of the “bill bert that the first large edition is entirely exhausted, and the publisher has put 
of fare’ the plaudits were perfectly tumultuous, and The master stepped mo-' forth another which will doubtless be similarly disposed of in a very short 
destly to the front; he held forward his violin, and bowing said “ My instru- time. 
ment and my hand shall thank you!" He then took up “ Yankee Doodle” as| Neau's “History or ruc Puritans.” Part I. Edited by John O. Choules, 
a motif, on which he played a fantasia in beautiful style. It appeared tous M.A. New York: Herpers.—This standard and authoritative work, which 
however that he did not very well recollect the second strain of the air. By- ‘comprehends the accounts of the Protestant Nonconformists between the years 
the-bye, that same second strain is anything but @ melody ; is there not a com-) 1517 and the English Revolution in 1688, hes gone through an immense num- 
poser in the country who can put it into sweeter form, and establish his im- ber of editions in nearly all sizes and shapes; the Harpers have done good 

service both to the curious public, and to themselves as publishers, in reprint- 


provement as a standard ? 

The following have just been published by W. H. Oakes of Boston ; they are, ing it at this janetare at a very low price. We will uot do so supererogetory an 
for sale by John Ashton & Co., 197 Washington street, in that city, and at the! act as to describe the scope and object of so well known a book, but content 
principal Music stores in New York. {oureelves by saying it is very neatly got up, and that the present number con- 

* Teppy O’Neat,” a ballad, words by Eliza Cook, music by Jas. G. Macder.| ‘ins portraits of Wickliffe and Baxton, neatly executed. It will be completed 
In other words the finest lyric poetess of the present day has contributed the '° eight parts, at 25 cents each. 
sentiment, and one of the most tasteful composers now in America has furnished) Gispon’s “ Dectine ano Fait or toe Roman Empire.” Part . and I. 
the melody. What more can be wished for it ? New York : Harpers. —This highly valuable and elaborate work, m compiling 

“ Remorse.” A cantata. All the musical world remembers the beautiful of which a larger amount of research has been made than perhaps in that of 
“ Rosalie,” an adaptation, by Horn, of Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide ;” the present) avy work now extant, bas been greatly out of popular reach on account of its 
work is intended as an answer to the “ Rosalie.” The words are by Mrs ©. great price. Steps are at length in progress to obviate this difficulty, and the 
E. Horn, and the music by Horn himself. ‘The admirable composer has ' _ ummnutilated text and notes will now be placcd within the most confined means 


perhaps never to return, but we think his musical remains will be eage:. , 1] © ventions. 
thered together by his numerous admirers. Exements or Carmistry.—By Robt. Kane, M. D., MR. I. A.—Edited and 


“Forcet A ballad: the music by Jane Sloman. The precocious! Greatly enlarged by Joka W. Draper, New York.—Harper & 


oe Thi i ti Shemistry i in such hi - 

and elegant performances of this young lady are well Known ; the has vindica-|| This admirable treatise on Chemistry is held in such high respect by the ta 
ted her pretensions to taste by this elegant little morceaw. 


“Tnov art away.” Words and music by Samuel Lover, Esq. In saying 
this we say enough in the way of recommendation. 

Capence.” Impromptu en forme d'elude. This was executed by Thal- 
berg (its composer) at his concluding concert in London ; it is a splendid speci-| 
men of art, and a wonderful piece of improvisation. 

“ Pox Pourri, from Donizetti's opera of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ Nos. I., IL., 
and III. These are arranged for the Pianoforte by Czerny, who, we need hard- 


ly add, divides the palm with the most distinguished Evropean Pianisis. They | 


are graceful and not difficult. They are partially fingered also by the talented 
arranger. 

Pensges No I. and II., consisting of Cavatinas with varia- 
tions; the former from Bellini’s ** Norma,” the latter from Donizetti's “ Anna 
Bolena.’’ They are arranged in very scientific style for the Pianoforte, by 
Henri Rossellen. 

‘*Tux Frora Waxrzes. Composed by L. Schuman. These six waltzes 
are called after the names of flowers; they have not any other analogy ; but 
they are graceful, simple, and well adapted for either public or private use. 

Puncn Quavrities.” No. I. and Ii. Each of these coniains a coloured 
portrait !—the former of Punch, and the latter of his lady-love Judy. The 
dances are lively and good, 


Literary Notices. 


History or THE Conquest or Mexico. By William H. Prescott. 3 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We have here a work 
which is both an honour to the literature, and a high credit to the typography! 
and publishing business of the United States. Of the former it might perh aps 
be enough to say that it is the production of the accomplished author of the 
“ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ a work which has not only had an almost 
unprecedented demand in this country, but which has received the warmest and 


lented Editor, Dr. Draper, that he has withdrawn his purpose ef publishing a 
\work of a similar nature, and, with all his energy and influence he is promoting 
the circulation of his contemporary’s book. He has merely given it increased 
utility by putting that part of the matter which relates to chemical principles in 
larger type, that which explains details, in smaller type, and his own valuable 
'—or rather invaluable—uotes, within brackets. We learn also that such is the 
liberal spirit of Dr. Mraper, that he has supplied all he own matter found m the 
‘book, and has attended to the general editorial duties, without accepting the 
|smallest reward to himself, and intent only on remunerating the original author 
for the services which he has rendered tu the world of science. 


| Tae Leviataan Teiescopr.—The Reverend Dr. Robinson, the celebrated 
astronomer of Armagh, in a letter to the writer, describes the gigantic telese 
now ——— by the Earl of Rosse as nearly complete. He says, “t 
speculum, whic weighs three tons, has been ground to the figure and can be 
jpolished in a day. Thetube, partly a cubic chamber, where the mirror is fixed 
jand partly a cylinder of inch Seal, strongly hooped, and eight feet in diameter 
at itscentre, iscomplete. The massive centres on which the telescope is to 
\turn are in their place, and the apparatus which supports the speculum, which 
jis of wire, and of great weight, is also complete. ‘The telescope is not to be 
[evened to any part of the sky, but limited toa range of half an hour on each 
side of the meridian, through which its motion will be given by powerful clock 
work, independent of the observer. For this purpose it stands between two 
\pieces of masonry of Gothic architecture, which harmonises well with the cas- 
‘tle. One of these pillars will sustain the galleries for the observer, and the 
‘other the clock work and other machinery, one which is finished and the other 
‘being nearly completed. An extremely elegant arrangement of counterpoises 
‘is mtended to balance the enormous mass, so that a comparatively slight foree 
‘only will be required to elevate or depress it, much of which is also completed 
land Lord Rosse considers that a couple of months will be sufficient to have the 
instrument fit for trial. The arrangements will not permit the examination of 
an object at any time, but only when near the meridian, when objects are best 
seen. So large a telescope will always require the most farourable circumstances 
of air, &c , and there will always be of objects a - time to 
employ it fully, The aperture is six feet and the local length fifty 


} 
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-two feet. 
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foreign Summary. | 


'|Dennis to be Capt., by pur., v. Prittie, who rets. ; Ens. R. E. P. Brereton to 


be Lt., by pur., v. Dennis; J. E. Large, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Brere- 
‘ton. 77th Ft.—R. Mostyn, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Aitken, prom. 


The British Association has, since its establishment, expended £83,000 in |) oou et goiuh Ft.—J. M. Cuppage, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Ro- 


scientific investigations. 


La Presse announces the arrival of Prince Polignac with his family at Paris, '|Ens G. Cary, v. Bouverie, app. to the 78th 
|| appointed to the 3d West India Regiment. ‘To be Ensign, without purchase ; 


where he proposes to pass the winter. 


bertson, prom. in 28th Ft. 2d West India nes be Lts., without pur : 
t.; Ens. R. Scott, v. Poi ier, 


The Earl of Lichfield, who has been long suffering from an attack of the gout, J. C. Harnett, Gent., versus Cary; R. C. D. Bruce, Gent., versus Scott. 3d 


has been under the care of Dr. Preissnitz, at Graffenburg. 


'|West India Regt—R. V. George, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg., v. Renwick, dec. 


Mr. Gladstone, President of the Board of Trade, has authorised the Moring ‘St. Helena Regt.—Brevet Major H. E. O'Dell to be Major, without pur., v. 
Herald to “ deny, in the most distinct terms, that he was a Tractariau.” Thoreau, dec. ; Lt. J. Keating to be Capt., v. O'Dell; Ens. R. J. Hughes to 


Tue wate Due..—We hear that it is the mtention of Lieut. Munro to sur- | 
render and take his trial forthwith, and that Mr. Thesiger is retained for his de- | 
fence. 

There is a rumour current in well-informed quarters, that Colone! Stoddart, 

whose death has been long believed, is yet alive. 
The subscription to compensate Miss Harriet Martineau for her refusal of a, 
government pension has been closed, and £1,348 remitted to that lady. I 
The Earl of Egremont, during the last sixty years of his liife, distributed, in), 
acts of charity and liverality, the immense sum of £1,200,000, or about £20,- 
000 per annum. 

The national debt at this time amounts to £770,000,000. [t is owing to} 
about a million and a half of persons, holders of government securities for money | 
in the funds. | 

The state of the Caffre frontier, in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the position of the new setilement of Natal, in reference to the Boors, has, we 

understand, imduced her Majesty’s government to order additional troops oe 
those parts. 

Tue Bisuor oy Exerer.—The Record states, that an attempt made some’ 
time since to obtain a general concurrence of the’bench of bishops in a condem- 


i} 


nation of the Tracts for the Times failed through the instrumentality of the’ 

Bishop of Exeter! 
The supplies of flour at Liverpool from Canada, during the past week, are 

to the amount of 13,750 barrels. 

> Mr. Fox Maule has beeu re-elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, by a 

majority of 246 to 187 over his opponent, the Earl of Eglinton, for whom a great 

push was made by his partisans im the University. 


Accounts have been received of the death of Dr. A. Petit, who was sent on 
a scientific mission to Abyssinia, by the Museum of Natural History of Paris. 
In crossing one of the branches of the Blue Nile, he was seized by a crocodile 
and devoured. 

The Great Britain, the mammoth steamer, built and launched at Bristol this 
summer, is expected at Liverpool before Christmas, aad will astonish the good 
citizens of New York some fine day in the ensuing spring, by challenging 
their criticism, and, it may be, their admiration 

American cheese continues to arrive by hundreds of boxes at a time, aud 
American beef is also coming in freely. 

Several gentlemen, who have carried ou manufactories in Leeds, wre about 
to proceed to Constantioopic, having made arrangement with the Sultan for su 
eng different departments of a large manufacturing establishment ip 
that city. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League are again going ahead. The speech of Mr. 
Cobden, which he delivered at Manchester, on last ‘Tuesday week, may be ta- 
ken as an earnest of the feeling which avimates the directors of the move- 
ment. Inthat metropolis of the manufactures of the empire, the enormous! 
sum of £12,000 was collected in one day towards the league's new fund of 
£100,000. Most of the contributors to the fund have doubled their subscrip- 
tions on those of last year. ‘This is the first commencement of the new move- 
ment. The free traders, it must be confessed, bleed freely. Meetings will 
shortly be held in the other leading towns of Ergland and Scotland. 


Mr. Sands, an American merchant of great eminence, has been elec'ed Mayor 
of Liverpool for the ensuing year. A strange question was mooted—and for a 
few days marred his appointment. The Custom House Clerk of the firm had 
been in the habit of paying the town dues on bales as “ trusses,’’ and cases as 
“boxes.” The circumstances are singular, and have excited much interest, not 
only in this town, where Mr. Sands is known and respected, but throughout the 
country generally. 

A house, in the neighborhood of Park lane, London, has been taken for the 
Duc de Bourdeaux and suite. His royal Highness, it 1s said, will occupy his 
town residence for two months, at least. He had arranged to be in London on 
the 15th, but the intended Pisit bas been deferred for some weeks in consequence! 
of the expected arrival of the Duke and Duchess de Nemours. 

Tuames Tunnet.—Notwithstanding the bad weather, about 25,000 persons 
passed through the tunnel last week, making the total number over 1,640 000 
since it has been opened day and night, as a regular thoroughfare. 


Orrick oy Orvnance, November 6.—Corps of Royal Engineers: Ist Lt. 
W. H. Ford to be 2nd Capt., v Fenwick, deceased ; 2nd Lt. D. Galton to be 
Ist Lt., v. Ford. 

War-Orrice, November 10.—6th Regt. of Drags. : Cor. T. F. Grove to be 
Lt., by pur, v. Roberts, who retires ; W. M, Powell, Gent, to be Cor., by pur, 
v. Grove. 10th Lt. Drags. : Cor. R. G. Townley to be Lt., by pur, v. Surtees, 
whe retires ; Ens. C. F. Surtees, from the 32nd Foot, to be Cor., by pur, v. 
Townly. 12th Lt. Drags : 
deceased. 17th Lt. Drags. : Cor. ‘I’. Lyon to be Lt., by pur, v. Lord Inverury, 
who retires; R. D. R. Lane, Gent, to be Cor., by pur, v. Lyon. 5th Regt. of 
Ft.: Capt. R. L. Dundas, from balf-pay 87th Ft., to be Capt., v. J. Du 


Bourdiev, who exchs. 10th Ft. : Ens. J. S.jHerbert to be Lt., without pur. v./|Orleans.) 


Shanly, prom. ; A. Angelo, Gent., to be Ens. v. Herbert. 13th Ft.: Ens. P. 
R. Burrowes to be Lt. without pur. v. Oxley, dec. ; Ens. M. Brown, from the 
39th F't., to be Ens. v. Burrowes. 16th Ft.z: Lt. J. Henderson to be nag, by 
pur. v. Jodrell, who rets.; Ens. H. A. Macdonald to be Lt., by pur. v. Hen- 
derson. 28th Ft.: To be Lts. without pur.; Ens. A. Aitken,%rom the 77th 
Ft., v. Gravatt, dec. ; Ens. G. D. Robertson, from the 89th Ft. v. Owen, dec. ; 
Ens. W. F. J. Morphy, v. Meacham, deceased. To be Ens., without pur.; A. 
Wright, Gent., v. Morphy. 31st Ft, : To be Lts. without pur. ; Lt.G. Elmslie, 
from h.-p. 49th Ft., v. Pender, dec. ; Ens. W.Bernard,v. Savers, dec. ; Eus. P.| 


jivenport tobe Lt. by 


be Lt., v. Keating ; Quartermaster-Sergeant J. H. Prenderville to be Ens., v. 
Hughes. Brevet—Capt. R. L. Dundas, of the 5th Ft., to be Mayor in the Army. 
Royal Military Asylum—Capt. W. Siborn, on half-pay, Unatt., to be Secretary 
and Adjt., v. Lugard, dec. Hospital Staff—Assist-Inspectog of Hospitals, J. 
Shortt, M. D., to be Dep -Gen. Inspector of Hospitals, v. Elliott, dec. 

War-Orrice, November 17.—1 1th Regt. of Light Drags.—S. 8. Grey, to be 
Vet Surg., v. Bird, dee. 6th Regt. of Ft.—Staff. Surg. of the 2nd Class J. 
Murtagh, M. D. to be Surg. v. G. + te who retires upon b.-p.—I6th Ft. Serg. 
T. V. Venables to be Ens. without pur. y. Macdonald, promoted.—18th Ft ; 
Lt. G. D. Hutton, from h.-p. 41st Ft. to be Lt, vy. C. Rogers, casbiered by 
the sentence of a Gen. Court Mar.—20th Ft; Lt. H. Crawley to be Capt. 
without pur. v. Newman, deceased ; Ens. and Adjt. R. B. Smith to have the 
rank of Lt ; Ensign G. Tomson, to be Lt, versus Crawley ; C. M. Robinson, 
Gent., to be Ens., v. Tomson. —22nd Ft ; Lt. A. Millar, from the 26th I’t. to 
be Lt. v. Longmore, who exchs.—23rd Ft; Bvt-Maj. W. Cockell to be Maj. by 
pur. v. Mattheson, promoted ; Lt. G. W. Rice to be Capt, by pur. v. Cockell ; 
2nd Lt. E. W. D. Bell, to be Ist Lt, by pur. v. Rice ; J. Vincent Gent, to be 2d 
Lt. by pur. v. Bell—26th Ft, Lt. A. A. Longmore, from the 22nd Ft. to be 
Lt. v. Miller who exchs,.—32nd Ft.: R. W. M. Kyrle, Gent.,to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Surtees, app. to the 10th Lt. Drags.—37th Ft.: Ens. D. Da- 
ur., v. Eddiugton, who rets.; C. Luxmore, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Davenport. —49th Ft. : Byt.-Col. R. Beauchamp, from 
h.-p. Unatt., to be Lt.-Col., v. E. Morris, who exchs.; Maj. G. Pasley to be 
Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Beauchamp, who rets. ; Bvt-Maj. W. R. Faber to be Mj. 
by pur., v. Pasley; Lt. J. Heatly to be Capt. by pur., v. Faber; Ens. R. 
Thonspson to be Lt. by pur., v. Heatly ; W. F. M*Dermott, Gent., to be Ens. 
by pur., v. ‘Thompson. 

ee Srarr.—Assist.-Staff Surg. D. M‘Grigor to be Staff-Surg. of the 
2nd Class, v. Murtagh, app. to the 6th Ft. ; Assist.-Surg. R. Lewins, M. D., 
from 75th Ft., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. M‘Grigor, prom. : 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 
ENGRAVED IN ORIGINAL AND VERY SUPERIOR STYLE FOR 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 

We have at length the pleasure to announce that our long-promised engraving 
of Wasnincron is out of the hands of the distinguished engraver, Mr. J. Halpin, 
to whose skill it was confided, and that it will be ready for delivery in the course 
of a few days. We have examined it withpleasure and pride, and notwithstanding 
the bias which every one is believed to have in favour of that which is his own, 
we do not hesitate to affirm that it is by far the best executed portrait of Wash- 
ington that has been engraved in the United States. It is a literal copy from 
the Painting, by the celebrated American artist, Gilbert Stuart, which at pre- 
sent adorns the State house at Hartford, Connecticut, and which has been pro- 
nounced by many, who knew the great American patriot in his latter years, as a 
most correct likeness. The price of such an engraving, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be considerably greater than that of a year’s subscription to 
Tur Anco American, but the number of copies which we venture to presume 
will be required, induce us to enter upon so expensive an enterprise. We 
must, however, be distincly understood when we say that this plate of Wasn- 
INGTON cannot be given to any but to present subscribers who fave paid their 
full year in advance, and to new Subscribers who shall pay for a full year or 


‘more in advance. It must be obvious that to none other can so expensive a 


present be afforded. ‘The price to non-subscribers will be upon the lowest 
scale that circumstances will permit, namely—Prints, two dollars—Proofs, 
three dollars. 
Park Cheatre. 
ONDAY EVENING, December }1, 1843.—Last night but three of Mr. MACREADY’S 
Engagement—* The Bridal,”—Melantius, Mr. Macready. ? 
TUESDAY—Last night but two of Mr. Macready’s Engagement—“ King Lear,”—Lear, 
Mr. Macready. 
WEDS ESDAY—Last night but one of Mr. Macready’s Engagement. 
THURSDAY—Last night of Mr. Macready’s Engagement. 


Caen res. MACREADY’S Benetit and last appearance prior to his departure for 
e South. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News A 
(office of the Anglo American), where he wilibe pleased to suppiy News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the * Phil. Sat. Courier,” ‘* Post,” and ** Museurn ;’’ 
Boston “Uncle Sam,” Yankee Nation,” and Boston Pilot,” Anglo American,” 
New Mirror,’ Weekly Herald,” Brothey Jonathan,” “‘ New World,” * Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. No, 6 Ann Street 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAUWIES. under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N Y. 

Re¥rerencres.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 

Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, .. Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Isiand of 


t, has removed his office to No.6 Ann Street, 


Lt. J. Phillips to be Capt., without pur, v. Glegg,|/Trinidad), Hon. W. H Burnley, (island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, raat Arent S. Depeyster, Esq.,H Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., \Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Suiter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, ksq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert 
ug 19-tf. 


Sandersons’ Franklin House, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side 
FHILADELPHIA. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
Webster COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Norton. New Orleans. 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. 


July 15-3m" 


Aug. 26-tf. 


Gabbett, v. Tritton, dec. ; Ens. S. J. Timbrell, v. Kelly, prom. To be Ensigrs J M- TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 


without pur.: J. Paul, Gent., v. Bernard; H. P. Hutton, Gent. v. Gabbett ; 
C. H. G. Tritton, Gent., v. Timbrell. 39th Ft.—W. Leckie, Gent., to te 


ty Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


Ens., without pur., v, Browne, app. to the 13th Ft, 76th Ft.—Lt, M. S. T. 


Ic? Rooms of e description fitted up Neatly, S and 4 
very descript P y, Speedily, Mey 
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